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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Humor of the High School 


A school looks into the 
plights of former pupils 


GRADUATE 


By JULIAN ARONSON 


HE USE of the word “humor’’ is more 
Cees than current. This is not an at- 
tempt to reel off a prize collection of class- 
room boners or funny stories gathered over 
a century of happy teaching. I should think 
that the word “graduate” might have warned 
you of a dismal subject. 

If classroom teaching has its moments of 
humorous relief, not much fun can be found 
in the stories our graduates tell after weeks 
of useless job hunting. There was a time 
when years elapsed before one saw a return- 
ing graduate. Nowadays they haunt the 
corridors on a chance offer. 
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Eprror’s Note: A large Brooklyn high 
school sent 1100 questionnaires to its gradu- 
ates to learn what they thought of the train- 
ing they had received, and how they were 
faring. There was a grim and obvious reason 
for the school’s enclosing stamped envelopes 
for replies. Only 141 questionnaires were re- 
turned. The school feels that many did not 
reply because they didn’t wish to confess 
failure to get jobs. The author taught in this 
Brooklyn high school when the question- 
naire was sent, and requests, reasonably, that 
the name of that school be omitted. He now 
teaches social studies in the Seward Park 
High School, New York City. This article 
contains many illuminating excerpts from 
replies. 


How do these young people feel about 
their schooling? Do they feel ruined because 
of some faulty advice from the grade ad- 
viser’s office? Or do they attribute their 
failure to the school’s lack of a child guidance 
clinic? These are some of the questions about 
which every teacher holds some curiosity. 

About eleven hundred questionnaires 
were dispatched to the graduates of a large 
Brooklyn high school, with a brief request 
for their codperation and a word of sym- 
pathy for their predicament. To help mat- 
ters out, a return postage-paid envelope was 
included. That was the least we could do 
for them in a more material way. 

Provision was made for any extended re- 
marks a graduate might care to volunteer, 
and to insure him free reign in his com- 
ments we suggested anonymity. This, we 
thought, should allow him to purge himself 
of all those classroom inhibitions which go 
to form beds of neuroses. 

We anticipated all sorts of foolish, nose- 
thumbing remarks, but little of that kind 
came. We discovered a contrary tendency: a 
strong desire to return to school was shown 
by many. 

Our biggest surprise was the small number 
of questionnaires returned. Only 141 of the 
eleven hundred mailed were returned com- 
pleted—a poor showing by any standard of 
comparison. We began searching for a rea- 
son for this disappointing return, and after 
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discounting the possibility that graduates 
might have feared being rated, and the re- 
turn of their papers, we concluded that the 
completion of the questionnaire represented 
to them a confession of failure. 

What could they say which would tell us 
that the confidence we placed in their ability 
as students had borne fruit? What is there 
to report? They left an ordered life, filled all 
day with classroom rewards and classroom 
punishments regulated on a basis of merit, 
and were turned out to drift in a world of 
cold indifference. 

The adolescent is a sensitive creature. He 
does not want to confess failure to those who 
have seen him only as a successful student, a 
member of a popular team, an officer of a 
service squad. He tries to hide his shame and 
any confession that may reveal it. Small 
wonder some goo questionnaires were never 
answered. 

The comments received have been as- 
sorted under several headings. Characteristic 
extracts follow each heading. 


1. Why are certain subjects useful and worth- 
while? 


“Every subject in high school was worthwhile, for 
they each gave me the basic foundation of culture 
for higher learning.” 

“I do not intend to do anything with the math 
and therefore consider it valueless.” 

“History and economics are especially worthwhile 
since they enable me to understand the present 
economic situation. So far I have had little use for 
the languages.” 

“The former subjects (bookkeeping, stenography 
and typewriting) will help me in securing a position. 
Hence they are worthwhile.” 

“Math and German are of little value because I 
do not need either subject in my field of work.” 

“English was perhaps the most important subject 
since I’m majoring in English literature. But, oh 
how the time was wasted! Mathematics is and al- 
ways will be horrible. Economics and history are a 
waste of time because of the stupid commercial 
course co-eds.” 

“The subjects were superficial, that is, not enough 
time was devoted to make them interesting. The 
teacher was merely concerned in completing a defi- 
nite curriculum, not making the subject one of 
lasting interest.” 

“Watch for my forthcoming novel on this subject. 
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The full French course always interested me. A four- 
letter word in disfavor with pedagogues can describe 
all the rest of the curriculum. .. .” 

“The subject that impresses me now as being 
particularly worthwhile is shop, and that is about 
the only subject I’ve had lots of fun and pleasure 
in during my high-school days. I am grateful for 
that but now I would like to go to college. I con- 
sider all other subjects but shop as having little 
value to me because what’s the use of becoming 
educated and intellectual if you have to work as a 
common laborer among the horde for a few measly 
dollars, as I have done. . . . My mind and body are 
in a state of physical and mental stagnation from 
doing nothing.” 

“I always felt that the greatest mistake high 
schools are making is throwing so-called required 
subjects at students who will never have any use for 
them and who absolutely hate them. Subjects are 
only worthwhile if you have use for them later on, 
or just are interested in them for personal informa- 
tion. I was interested in engineering. I disliked lan- 
guages and history and found it difficult to study 
them.” 

“I honestly feel that I have learned very little in 
high school and I am only starting to learn now.” 


2. How do you feel about school? 


“I had a better time in high school than I’m now 
having in college. High school is very easy when 
compared to college.” 

“A place to keep you out of trouble for four 
years.” 

“I feel as though school was the happiest, carefree 
days of my life. I didn’t realize this until recently.” 
(The young lady was about to get married.) 

“They were well spent for I never worked hard, 
was amused by some of my teachers, realized intui- 
tively that here was a time in my life when fun 
should be predominant. I made it so, sometimes at 
the cost of a teacher’s exasperation. I am glad that 
I never took school seriously, for is it not in school 
that one should discard worries?” 

“Turning back the pages of time, I’d much rather 
be in school at present than trimming hats in the 
millinery trade.” 

“School is a good thing for people who can afford 
to go without money troubles.” 

“Those were the good old days, except for the 
three years of Latin.” 


3. For a more varied and practical curriculum: 

“I think the school should allow one to intersperse 
one’s course with general and commercial subjects.” 

“I think that in the general course a student 
should be given the privilege to take commercial 
subjects, in case the person decides not to go to 
college.” 
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“I think that all public high schools should com- 
pel each student to partake in some vocational- 
training, in order that when he leaves the halls of 
the school he might have something to lean back 
upon in adverse times like these.” 

“By having special classes for those who know 
what they are going to undertake in the future.” 


4. The school and the curriculum: 


“The humanities are not stressed sufficiently. Mu- 
sic and art courses as they are now are not effective.” 

“Requirements such as languages, and other such 
non-essential courses, should be abolished and only 
kept as electives for those who want them.” 

“In the secretarial course legal stenography should 
be taught.” 

“I should have been permitted more laxity in 
choosing my subjects.” 

“In my opinion civics should be given in the 
eighth term only, since at that age students are 
interested in civic affairs. The present system of 
teaching it to freshmen is harmful since it is un- 
interesting and often serves to kill any interest in 
civic affairs.” 

“Higher electives ought to have been instituted 
in more school departments. The drawing and music 
departments were full of electives and I see no 
reason why the physics and math departments had 
no higher electives while I was there.” 

“Let the history teachers tell ali about the crooked 
deals so that we will know what to do when we 
vote.” 

“Every student should take social forms. They 
need the training in good manners and etiquette.” 

“The only excuse I can see for the present high 
school curriculum is that the colleges set such re- 
quirements.” 


5. Guidance towards vocations and college: 


“The school could have guided me to better ad- 
vantage by specializing my work for my field, physi- 
cal education. It should have done away with the 
subjects that I’ve had no use for in college or in the 
business world. It should have made my necessary 
subjects more intensive.” 

“Just because I was a commercial student I was 
never instructed as to college requirements and 
never really gave it much thought. Now that I wish 
to attend college for a degree I am unable to do so 
because of lack of math and more languages. Com- 
mercial students should also be prepared for col- 
lege.” 

“The school should have guided me to better 
advantage by having given me the marks that I 
deserved but did not receive. When at the end of 
the term I would ask the teacher why the unjust 
75 mark, they would answer: ‘Why argue over a 
few points?’ But now is the time that I cannot for- 
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get, for had I received those few extra points I would 
have the required 78 average to enter City College. 
... As it is I am an unemployed young man with 
no future and with a sardonic view upon life.” 

“It should have been the duty of the grade advis- 
ers to ascertain which profession I had expected to 
go into, and since I knew it as early as the third 
term they should have guided me into a program 
to include math, shop, and mechanical drawing, 
instead of permitting me to take such subjects as 
languages... .” 


6. Teacher and pupil relationship: 


. . now that I see things more clearly and look 
at life in a sensible wholesome way, the result was 
not due to history, English and economics texts but 
a personal contact with a teacher (whose name I 
withhold for obvious reasons). . . . It was he that 
brought me to my realization of the futility of my 
many despairing and morbid moods, which every 
young person goes through at his or her period of 
transition. It was his subtle guiding hand that made 
me see things in a clearer view. . . . It was not 
because he was a teacher or friend that such help- 
fulness from him was appreciated, but because he 
is a teacher and a friend....” 

“Cut out the red tape and give the students a 
chance to feel more at home.” 

“. .. I can also complain of the obvious partiality 
of some instructors, whose names need not be men- 
tioned. I can also suggest that the disciplinary de- 
partment adopt a more just and equitable form of 
punishment and not play favorites.” 

“It would have helped me if there was a person 
or teacher who devoted his time to advising students, 
not in the cold manner of adding up points and 
giving the different requirements, but one who really 
tried to help the individual by telling him how to 
go about reaching his ambition. .. .” 

“The only value I got out of high school was the 
association with teachers.” 

“Even more codperation between student and 
faculty so that a friendly atmosphere might be 
created.” 

“J think that the teachers tried their best to teach 
us just what was right, and the things to expect after 
graduation. The fault lies with myself. I did not 
realize until it was too late just what subjects I 
should have taken or what clubs to enter.” 

“ _ . college bulletins should be handed out to 
students by some member of the faculty whose repu- 
tation allows the student to go and ask questions 
without fear of being rebuked... .” 

“By having two grade advisers for each term. One 
for general and one for commercial.” 

“There is one teacher who really could have been 
called my guide. My talks with him couldn’t have 
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been exchanged for all the money in the world. And 
even now the memory of these talks sustains me.” 


7. The pupil and self-reliance: 

“J do not think much responsibility is placed on 
students. We lead a too sheltered life in school and 
then, when we go to business and have to find out 
things for ourselves, it is a difficult task.” 

“Schools should allow the student more individual 
freedom. It’s hardly necessary to have the students 
submit to hall monitors. ... Let the student instead 
of the teacher be the responsible party.” 

“...1 think that the trouble of our school system 
lies in the fact that the pupil forms the habit of 
relying upon the knowledge of his teacher and thus 
imbibing the prejudices and feelings of his teacher.” 

“At college I felt the lack of a very important 
factor, that is, the ability to study. This habit is 
completely neglected at high school. The assignments 
leave little to the student’s ability. A student is not 
left on his own. He is pushed, guided on all sides, 
thus giving him a poor start for future life. The 
personality of the student should be allowed to de- 
velop freely.” 

“I think the last year of high school should try to 
make the student more independent so that if he 
goes to college he can more easily adjust himself to 
the college routine.” 


8. Work and the Student: 


“I wish to attend college but I cannot until I am 
employed. In order to get a good position, I must 
attend school, business school, for I was graduated 
with a general diploma. And in order to attend 
business school I need a supply of funds. I seem 
to be the victim of a vicious circle.” 

“IT am engaged to be married and spend most of 
my time making things for my hope chest. I am 
also trying to learn the art of being a good house- 
wife.” 

“Friend quit job. I took it. Factory making hands 
for wrist watches. $7 per week.” 

“I attend school at night. Iam completing French. 
During the day I try to look for a job or else I help 
with work at home.” 

“Td appreciate a great deal if I could be given a 
job, any job. Thank you.” 

“I like to travel and have been doing so since I 
left high school. Since I can’t travel in class, I hitch- 


Health 


According to the N.E.A. study of a large group 
of teachers, 60.8% select foods to obtain a bal- 
anced ration; 64.5% get plenty of sleep; 42.8% 
spend considerable time outdoors; 34.7% take daily 
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hike when I can and ride freight trains when I 
can’t. Of course, I would like to get a job and settle 
down in New York.” 

“My mornings are taken up by answering news- 
paper ads and going to employment agencies. During 
the afternoon I read, write or play tennis. I try to 
keep my mind occupied all the time so that I will 
have no time for brooding.” 


9. Miscellaneous: 


“I feel that a high school education is essential. 
It seems, however, that it does not influence any 
employer very much.” 

“In my opinion the school did as much for me 
as could be expected.” 

“I think I was guided as well as could be. What 
I am doing now is no fault of the school system but 
is due to economic conditions.” 

“.. . before the depression a commercial post- 
graduate course was not denied to anybody and now, 
when it is twice as hard to obtain a position, the 
school turns its back on the graduate... .” 

“It is very unfortunate that high school teachers 
cannot express their opinions freely but must give 
us the boloney as set down in texts.” 

“I think I graduated too young (when less than 
seventeen). I mean that the duration of high school 
should be increased to five years... .” 

“Here’s to a bigger and better Arista.” 

“We were told that it is up to us to change the 
world, to make it a better place to live in, but you 
forgot to tell us how.” 


We think it is quite obvious from these 
candid opinions that any attempt on our 
part to answer the graduates’ complaints 
would be a futile business. We don’t think 
they want any discussion of their complaints; 
they want jobs and the opportunity to grow 
up into self-respecting adults. School life, 
we don’t doubt for a moment, can be made 
more interesting by experimenting with 
courses and allowing for greater personal 
differentiation but, apart from preparing 
students to think more realistically, the 
school itself remains so far the instrument of 
an impotent state. 


Report 


exercise; 36.3% find time for brief periods of relax- 
ation during the day; 58.9% allow sufficient time 
for eating.—FREDRIKA Moore, M.D., in the Massa- 
chusetis Teacher. 


Quelling a “Class of Babel’ by a Unit on 
FOREIGN CULTURES 


By ADELINE MAIR 


NINTH grade class of relatively high I.Q., 
i composed largely of children of foreign 
birth or extraction, was thought to have a 
very antagonistic spirit. Thirteen different 
nationalities and as many heterogeneous 
backgrounds were rubbing elbows with one 
another daily, and the friction from the con- 
tact was gradually growing more and more 
acute. 

One particularly combustible little Cuban 
girl was constantly flaring up at a Russian 
Jew who sat across the way from her. A 
rather pugnacious Irish lad found himself 
continually at sword’s point with a would- 
be orator from the land of Demosthenes. An 
Italian and a German boy were oft moved to 
argue bitterly over the relative merits of 
Hitler and Mussolini. And each one in the 
class was constantly vying with the other for 
supremacy. 

How was this situation to be handled? 
There is a saying that through understand- 
ing comes tolerance. 

If we could teach these children to under- 
stand and appreciate the contribution that 
each nationality represented in the class had 
made to modern civilization, and the vast 
importance of each one in the amalgamated 
scheme of American life, perhaps we could 
engender a less antagonistic spirit in the 
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Eprror’s Note: Apparently a miniature 
world war was developing in the ninth-grade 
class of which the author writes. A classroom 
in which no less than thirteen nationalities 
were in growing conflict represents an inter- 
esting problem. And interesting, too, is the 
author’s solution. Miss Mair teaches in the 
junior high school of Summit, New Jersey. 


group. At any rate it was a challenge and 
worth trying. 

What are some of the things that appeal 
to boys and girls of this age? Love of adven- 
ture, wander-lust, and hero-worship! ‘These 
interests then should be capitalized. 

We decided to transform our room into a 
travel bureau. We made arrangements with 
the local agents and off we went to inspect 
the travel bureaus in town and to collect in- 
formation for the organization of ours. 

One thing that made a great impression 
on the minds of the children was the elabo- 
rateness and intricacy of the modern travel 
pamphlet, designed to lure you away from 
your fireside. One in particular, on Ger- 
many, consisting of twenty-eight pages, 
showed the great contributions that the Ger- 
man nation has made to the world—in the 
past. 

The following day it was decided that 
everyone in the class would make a travel 
pamphlet. A census was taken of the differ- 
ent nationalities represented and a long list 
was made on the board of the contributions 
that each country had made to civilization. 
Each student was to include in his pamphlet 
at least five contributions of his ancestors. 

The next morning brought a deluge of 
material for our travel bureau. 

One Czechoslovakian girl brought three 
hand-woven and hand-embroidered scarfs 
made by her grandmother. An Italian boy 
brought some ten-cent copies of Fra An- 
gelica’s and Raphael’s work that his father 
had had pasted on the wall, and an Italian 
girl contributed two beautiful pieces of old 
Italian pottery. 

After these were arranged around the 
room, we discovered that the material offered 
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by our school library was far from adequate, 
so we visited the town library. There we 
found a wealth of information, and to my 
surprise I discovered that some of the stu- 
dents were somewhat sulkily helping others 
find information. 

By this time a few of the parents had be- 
come interested and I asked the pupils to in- 
vite them to tell us of their countries. 

I shall never forget the morning that Max 
appeared with a white-haired, red-faced, old 
gentleman on his arm, his grandfather, who 
had come to tell us in strongly accented Eng- 
lish of his days as a toy-maker in Germany. 

Many other things were needed for our 
travel bureau besides pamphlets. Large 
posters, flags, coats-of-arms, maps and charts 
were made. 

Many of these things had to be made in 
groups, and in their eagerness to contribute 
something to the common cause, many of the 
boys and girls forgot their petty differences. 
This was particularly true in the making of 
the pamphlets, where they discovered that 
they needed one another’s help in securing 
information and one another’s codperation 
in using the same books. 

One committee in the class decided that it 
would make a large frieze showing America 
standing in the middle with outstretched 
arms, and on either side figures representing 
the different nationalities and the contribu- 
tion that each one has made to our country. 

Shakespeare represented England’s liter- 
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ary contributions, the music of Germany was 
portrayed by a figure of Wagner, and there 
were many others. I suggested that perhaps 
the Statue of Liberty might be used as an 
idea for America, but the chairman of the 
committee had different ideas and Miss 
America finally turned out to be a combina- 
tion of Elizabeth Arden and an Atlantic City 
bathing beauty. 

The unit reached its culmination with a 
pageant to which all of our friends and 
parents were invited. The frieze showing the 
contributions was used as a background. A 
little fair-haired girl represented America, 
and as she pointed to the different figures 
the stage would darken momentarily and 
then a scene representing the country was 
presented. 

Among them were a Russian dance, 
coached by an older sister of one of the stu- 
dents; a scene showing famous Italian paint- 
ings with an explanation of each; and a 
group of German songs by representative 
composers. 

Through this type of activity program we 
all discovered the necessity of working to- 
gether and of helping one another if we 
were to succeed in accomplishing one com- 
mon objective. I feel, too, that from the 
choice of subject matter there was de- 
veloped, if not an actual appreciation, at 
least a knowledge and respect for the con- 
tribution that each nationality in the class 
has made to modern American civilization. 


Teaching Tolerance Major Problem in 1939 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER, U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Teaching tolerance is a major problem of 1939 
for American education. I congratulate the New 
York City Board of Education on its recent action 
to promote school assemblies and instruction in 
general leading to racial and religious tolerance and 
understanding. 

I commend the action of the New York City 
Board of Education to the attention of school boards 
throughout the nation. 


It would be a serious error in judgment to assume 
that the people of the United States must defend 
themselves only against the military and economic 
pressure of totalitarian states. It is quite as import- 
ant that we strengthen the defenses of our demo- 
cratic ideas and practices against the inroads of 
the doctrines which are so thoroughly lacking in 
both scientific and spiritual justifications. To under- 

(Continued on page 304) 


Boulder Junior High Schools’ concrete plan 
of cooperation with home raises a question: 


What’s Wrong with the PTA? 


By DOUGLAS S. WARD 


ARTICULARLY in the secondary school 
ire has been widespread frustration 
concerning relations between school and 
home. Everyone knows that we aren’t doing 
anything significant about this problem and 
no one doubts that we are thus committing 
an educational sin. We are admitting our 
inability to get to the heart of the problem. 

The Parent-Teacher Association move- 
ment has more often acted as a palliative 
than a remedy for the isolation of home and 
school. Attacking the problem from the 
wrong end, it has served chiefly the social in- 
stincts of parents and teachers. Before its 
program can be effective there must exist a 
foundation of understanding between home 
and school on which to build friendly rela- 
tions. 

The present situation is much as if the 
school began its program with a grand party 
for everybody, with a between-times declara- 
tion that something really should be done 
about getting busy at some of the tasks for 
which schools exist, but never did anything 
about dividing the group into workable 
units and getting down to work. Absurd 
though this is, it is essentially what the par- 








Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Ward, who is prin- 
cipal of the junior high schools of Boulder, 
Colorado, believes that secondary-school 
Parent-Teacher groups have attacked their 
problem from the wrong end. He states that 
the program explained in this article is the 
most far-reaching innovation that he has 
heard of in the field of parent-teacher rela- 
tions. 


ent-teacher groups have been forced to do. 

Every such association spends considerable 
time talking about home and school co- 
6peration. Both parents and teachers are 
anxious to do something about it, but sel- 
dom find a very solid basis upon which to 
coéperate. 

A group assembles for a PTA meeting. 
Quietly, each person takes a chair, waits for 
the meeting to begin, and after an ordinarily 
too-long formal session with an “outside 
speaker” as the main attraction, there is a 
rush for the exits. If food or square-dancing 
is the bait to force prolonged attendance 
and the hoped-for “getting acquaintedness”’, 
it is very improbable that the parent will 
have a chance to discuss anything of real 
importance with even one teacher, much 
less eight or ten. ‘There are a great many 
things one hesitates to mention in a circle 
of a half-dozen strangers, no matter how 
much the parent desires to talk with teach- 
ers. The contacts between teachers and par- 
ents are thus reduced to the most general 
of the “I’m awfully glad to know you” 
variety. 

Only the myopic would hold that this 
state of confusion is due to parents or to 
Parent-Teacher Associations. This organiza- 
tion has grown up outside the school and is 
largely carried on by parents themselves. 
It is a protest against the failure of the 
school to accept this part of its legitimate 
responsibility—the bringing about of an un- 
derstanding of the school’s program on the 
part of parents. 

Leaning over backwards, a few schools 
have insisted that teachers visit the homes 
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of children. Seldom do teachers go about 
this task with anything but dread. By dis- 
position and training they seldom possess 
the qualities necessary for social-service 
work. The poorer parents are often ashamed 
of their homes and resent the intrusion of 
the school. Loathing by teachers, and in- 
creased antagonism on the part of parents is 
the usual result of this practice. 

An attempt to solve the problem is being 
made by the junior high schools of Boulder. 
They have experimented successfully with 
a plan of parent visits to the school. 

Parents of students in one seventh-grade 
class were given individual appointments, 
by personal letter, for a certain day at two 
o'clock. Students who ordinarily met the 
interviewing teachers were also excused at 
two o'clock. The same number of parents 
as there were teachers who met this par- 
ticular class were invited for one session. 

As parents arrived at the school entrances, 
they were taken to the principal’s office by 
individual student guides. There the plan 
was briefly explained, and each guide then 
took a parent in tow and followed a previ- 
ously-arranged schedule. 

‘The parent went next to a teacher for a 
private interview. After seven minutes a 
buzzer rang in each room, followed about 
thirty seconds later by a guide rapping on 
the door. The parent was then taken to the 
next teacher on the schedule, and this pro- 
cedure was repeated until all the teachers 
whom the child met in the school program 
had been interviewed by his parents. 

The normal junior-high-school program 
involves eight or nine teachers. ‘Together 
with advisers it is possible to interview about 
ten parents in a little over one hour. Short 
though the seven-minute interview is, we 
have found it reasonably satisfactory in most 
cases. If serious problems need to be dis- 
cussed an appointment for another time can 
be made. 

Before the interviews teachers looked 
over the personnel, test, and scholarship 
record of each pupil to be discussed. They 
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had decided that it was absolutely necessary 
to point out particular elements in each 
child’s adjustment to the school which 
needed improvement. They felt that other- 
wise the interviews might easily result in 
mere expressions of mutual admiration. 

One parent remarked after her interviews 
that for the first time she had received 
specific suggestions from teachers as to par- 
ticular weak spots in her child’s develop- 
ment. Previously, she said, teachers had ut- 
tered nothing but praise, doubtless because 
there were others listening in. 

Response to this experiment is unani- 
mously and enthusiastically favorable— 
something unique in parent-school relations. 
All of those taking part feel that the plan 
has fulfilled a need which never before has 
been met. Both schools have extended the 
experiment which started with a single 
seventh-grade class to other classes. 

Teachers agree that future interviews 
should probably be carried on after regular 
school time. It was necessary to dismiss over 
g00 children at each school to free inter- 
viewing teachers. Teachers feel that this is 
not justified and are willing to spend the 
extra time for after-hours interviews. 

This procedure may not be the best for 
carrying on, as an integral part of the school 
program, the creation of a basis for mutual 
understanding and respect on the part of 
teacher and parent, but it is proving work- 
able and productive. Whether this plan or 
some other is adopted is not important. It 
is vitally necessary, however, that something 
be done—that every school make an effort 
to improve parent-teacher relations. 

The school has dodged this part of its 
responsibility long enough. Waffle suppers, 
minstrel shows to raise money for a new 
curtain, standardized committee reports, 
and lectures have their place, perhaps. But 
they can never take the place of individual, 
private talks, planned as a regular part of 
the school program, between young Ameri- 
ca’s mistrusted parents and their misunder- 
stood teachers. 


North Bend High School’s new type of 


examination—one question per course: 


By 
Lec. WRIGHT 


HOUGH CHILDREN hunger for knowledge 
alee ask countless questions in quest for 
it, it is a known and impressive fact that 
when American parents ask their children, 
“What did you learn today?” an evasive 
answer or an “I don’t know” is accompanied 
with a yawn as if of great fatigue. 

In the greatest of American industries 
participants move about aimlessly. Directors 
of the great industry try to force pieces of 
raw material into the wrong moulds, in- 
stead of shaping them or using them as 
Nature shaped them—for new and better 
purposes. The pieces, themselves valuable 
because of their peculiar powers of resist- 
ance or vibration, are shorn of these powers 
and soon weakened to conformity and 
passivity. 

With a desire to discover and increase 
the powers peculiar to each piece of raw 
material, we in North Bend conducted an 
experiment that may serve as an eye-opener 
to such factory workers. 
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Eprror’s Note: The author, who is 
superintendent of schools in North Bend, 
Washington, writes: “We have taken a new 
step in an effort to get away from the old 
type of examination, and at the same time 
enlist the interest and the coéperation of 
the students. They have responded in such 
a way as to make us believe that they like 
it. Their minds are opened to great posst- 
bilities instead of closed by fear that they 
cannot answer teachers’ questions. At the 
same time, this new examination allows 
teachers to gain entrance into the students’ 
inner thoughts and their natural tendencies 
—good and bad.” 


HOWM I DOIN? 


Instead of examining pieces solely from 
the view-point of the laborer’s limited 
knowledge, let’s explore the inner make-up 
of each piece. Let’s find which way the grain 
runs. Instead of asking, “Can you fit my 
ideal?” or, “Can you answer the questions 
which I think important?” why not ask, 
“What ideal can you fit?” “What peculiar 
properties are innately yours and what ones 
have you acquired?” Possibly the skilled 
laborer will become a vibrant youthful 
learner again by reason of what he finds in 
the make-up of the various untried pieces. 

Instead of asking what children do not 
know, our teachers have decided to inquire 
about what they do know. Each semester 
examination of our high-school students 
consists of one statement: In your very best 
thought, style, and form, write a thesis on 
the subject, “What I Have Learned this Se- 
mester’. Do not make claims without fol- 
lowing them up with information or il- 
lustrations that will show us that you really 
do know. 

Teachers have learned much. Students 
have accepted the responsibility of weigh- 
ing and evaluating their learning as never 
before. They plan throughout the semester, 
and sort, select, and prepare quantities of 
material with extreme care, hoping to merit 
recognition by teachers and fellow-students. 
Some students—probably most of them— 
reveal themselves as conformists. ‘There are 
those who are wedded to the text and hew 
to the line as though valedictorian rating 
were their sole interest in life, and there are 
those who seek satisfaction of the teacher 
that they may receive passing grades. This 
group is gradually diminishing, however, as 
grades are no longer used and bits of orig- 
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inality and applications of learning are 
lauded by the teachers. 

Most students first take pride in the origi- 
nality of the form of their product. Under- 
classmen tend toward extremes, even verg- 
ing upon gaudiness at times. Upper classmen 
type their theses and usually provide origi- 
nal cover designs, rather simply but 
thoughtfully executed. Some students have 
printed much of their work on a small 
school press, and some have printed their 
entire theses. 

The quantity of material produced is 
much greater than under the traditional 
plan of examination, and in many cases the 
technical portions taken from texts are 
dwarfed by a great amount of material 
gained through library reading and indi- 
vidual exploration. More and more students 
are seeing how to incorporate their own 
reactions to what they learn into the sub- 
ject matter of their theses, and this furnishes 
invaluable material for teacher understand- 
ing and student guidance. In fact, the sur- 
prises and precious bits of inside informa- 
tion that a teacher runs into make these 
papers so valuable that they are alphabeti- 
cally arranged and bound together, and pre- 
served for future guidance work—a real con- 
trast to the old grind of scanning papers, 
fictitiously marking them, and filing them 
in the wastebasket. 

Diagnosing the general student reaction, 
one notes first that most papers breathe a 
note of happiness—a contrast to the panicky 
note of fear that used to influence the re- 
sults of the teacher type of examination. 

A Freshman boy says, “When I looked 
over what I did, I thought I didn’t get any- 
thing out of English, but when I took a 
second look, I found that my vocabulary 
has increased and my English is a lot better 
than it was at the first of the semester.” 

A Sophomore girl, considered a poor stu- 
dent, gives abundant illustrations of Latin 
learnings and then says, ‘‘Latin, this semes- 
ter, has been fun. It reminds me of working 
puzzles. It isn’t hard if you don’t let it 
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slide.”” How much better that she discovered 
this and voiced it rather than heard her 
teacher say it. 

A Junior boy, of none too studious hab- 
its: “I chose ‘The Influence of Immigration 
upon U. S. History’. This has been a very 
interesting project and I have learned many 
things which will undoubtedly be of use to 
me in later years. I have taken real interest 
in my work this year and I hope to do as 
well if not better next year.” 

And a Senior boys says, philosophically, 
“It is said that time passes quickly when one 
is doing something he enjoys. When I say I 
enjoyed my four years in high school, I 
mean it to the nth degree.” 

Second, it is observed that students do 
not begrudge the fact that they cover vastly 
more ground, do more work, and produce 
greater quantity when permitted to blaze 
their own trails by selecting their subject 
matter. In fact, they tend to boast of the 
additional work. 

A poor student reveals to us, “This se- 
mester in history has been fun, and not 
only work—I mean it’s been fun working 
on projects we wished. History is my favor- 
ite subject because we may choose whatever 
we like to study.”” Then he informs us that 
the subjects he chose to attack were ‘“‘Goy- 
ernment and Business” (“This subject was 
very interesting because it is one of our 
largest problems today”), the ‘Versailles 
Treaty”, and “Safety Education”. 

An outstanding student says, “The last 
six weeks in history have proved to be most 
interesting and the ones I got most out of. 
I wish I had picked my own history topics 
all through the semester.” A girl says, “Be- 
fore, I have never cared to study history, but 
since I have been able to study what I want 
to, I like it much better. The subjects I 
have followed are ‘Government and Busi- 
ness’, and “The Early Development of our 
Economic System’.” 

The president of the student body says, 
“By studying these projects, I know that I 
have gotten more value out of U. S. History 


How’ I Dorn’? 


than I would have had we followed the text. 
I studied the things I was most interested 
in, and, as a result, I have done better jobs 
of them.” 

Many indicated that they had been con- 
scious of reaching definite goals, and some 
showed that they had set up goals for them- 
selves before the semester began. A Senior 
girl says, “This semester I set out to accom- 
plish four things... .” 

A Junior boy says, “I am not a good 
speaker but I still have the hope that maybe 
some day I will have enough courage to 
give a speech of which I shall be proud. I 
think everyone needs to know how to get 
up in front of an audience and give a speech 
and be able to walk off the platform feeling 
that he has accomplished something. I have 
only had this feeling once, and, take it from 
me, it sure makes you feel good.” 

Another Junior boy: “To summarize— 
this semester I have been studying to be 
more interesting. I have been trying to make 
my oral and written work more worthwhile. 
As I write this, I feel more and more that 
I have really gotten something valuable out 
of this semester’s work.” 

A Sophomore girl: “The most important 
thing I learned was how to stand and walk 
correctly. I have been practicing correct 
posture because I really want to improve.” 

And another: “I have learned to codper- 
ate with a group.” 

A Sophomore boy says, “I think geometry 
has made me a better reasoner and a clearer 
and more logical thinker in all fields of 
thinking.” 

And a Senior boy, “I have learned how 
to give a talk with pretty good poise and in 
better English. I think I have a lot better 
audience appeal than at the first of the 
year.” 

Tendencies toward original explorings 
are not only enlightening and thrilling, but 
they give us a new faith in youth. 

One boy designed a theme drawing, made 
a linoleum block cut of it, and printed 
enough sheets to contain his thesis, typing 
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his subject matter neatly over the drawings. 
One girl related her learning in a conversa- 
tion between a teacher and a class discussing 
regular subject matter. Another printed her 
entire thesis in the form of a news sheet, 
with new learnings and studies presented as 
news columns and feature articles. A boy 
had his inspirational address recorded, and 
two records accompanied his voluminous 
and well-prepared thesis manuscript. 

A girl muses: It is during the first of the 
year 1938. All is chilly without, and trees 
and bushes are sleeping. I sit and read the 
newspaper for details on “Business and In- 
dustry”. I come across an article, “Foreign 
Trade Brightens Up”. This gives me a 
warm feeling and I read—and search for 
morey...7: 

Next year’s student president says, “I 
haven’t a fancy cover for my thesis, but it 
isn’t the cover that makes a writing a mas- 
terpiece, it is what is inside the cover’, and 
then he begins his physics story: 

A. Purpose: 

To gain fundamental knowledge of 
physics. 

To see if I shall like it enough to take 
engineering at college. 

B. Materials and Apparatus: 

One Junior Boy of average intelligence. 

One physics text by Dull. 

One section of the library devoted to 
physics books. 

One well-equipped laboratory. 

One physics instructor. 

C. Procedure: 
Mix well and watch for developments. 
D. What was gained by the Junior: 

(Here is a number of pages devoted to 
force, motion, falling bodies, machines, 
etc.) 

E. Conclusions: 

The Junior liked physics very much and 
should like to take an engineering 
course in college. 


Educators of the old school insist that 
children should be forced to take “the bit- 
ter” lest some day they know not how; we 
should learn to like castor oil now, know- 
ing that most folks will sometime find a 
need for it. 
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There is every evidence that children 
coming from well-regulated homes have 
learned to stick with a duty even though 
it proves tedious and seemingly unending. 
These students, as we have already shown, 
are not afraid of quantity nor of difficult 
entanglements. 

Most youth would be adventuresome if 
we did not insist upon their learning to 
conform, if we did not break their spirit by 
trying to compel them to work upon a level 
not their own. 

One of our girls says, “Physics held my 
interest mainly because I had to work so 
hard to get anything out of the subject. I 
don’t think girls should take it unless they 
are intensely interested in it.” A Senior boy 
says, “Though physics has been rather hard 
and trying at times, I wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything.” Another says, “As for phys- 
ics, it was one of the most interesting, fasci- 
nating, and exacting subjects I have ever 
taken.” 

Of English, a Junior boy says, “English 
is my hardest subject and I believe I have 
accomplished quite a large amount of work 
this semester. In studying English authors 
I first read and reported on “The Outline 
of History’, by H. G. Wells, ‘Cargoes’, by 
Masefield, ‘Barrel-Organ’, by Noyes, ‘Buried 
Alive’, by Arnold Bennett (he names many 
others). In this six weeks I was fortunate 
enough to study the most interesting sub- 
ject I have ever taken.” 

Most promising of all are the themes that 
indicate that students are reaching up to 
the level of the teacher and are beginning 
to appreciate efforts to provide a fuller life 
for students—an effort to make school repre- 
sent real life, instead of a preparation for 
life. 

Two active and original Senior boys well 
illustrate this nice merging of youth and 
adult thinking: 

“Thanks to the Achievement Program, I 
have developed the ability to organize and 
give speeches. Due to Free Day, I have 
learned to use my initiative and plan, or 
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budget my time. Being allowed to choose 
my own topic for study has allowed me to 
prepare myself for college by emphasizing 
my biggest interest, Radio. If it had not 
been for this system, I should still be in a 
rut doing just what teacher told me and 
not doing any thinking myself.” 

And the voice of the Valedictorian: “Sel- 
dom is it that the teachers allow such famil- 
iarity on the part of the students, enter into 
student activities, pal with students, tolerate 
‘cracks’, and make an honest effort to 
psychoanalyze the individual student and 
help him find his way . .. a school that 
teaches them to plan their work, to organize, 
to use the English language effectively, to 
develop a personality, and to think.” 

Let contemporary educators who fear that 
students are not adequately measured look 
back to the time when so many students sat 
listlessly during class, abhorred the detailed 
examinations, cheated to prove a knowl- 
edge not their own, and were finally given 
a better grade than they deserved to satisfy 
the conscience of a poor teacher or an 
influential patron or board-member. And 
then let them open their eyes to the hap- 
piness of our reaching children, the quan- 
tities of work that they produce on their 
own power and initiative, and the greatly 
increased calls upon teachers as companions 
and guides. 

The daily work of these students is ade- 
quate proof of acquisition of subject matter. 
These projects bespeak a new power. Our 
children may be missing something that we 
once thought valuable, but they are getting 
so many more things that they now think 
valuable, they are doing so much more, and 
they are so much more alert and codpera- 
tive, that we feel certain they are superior, 
in acquisition as well as in personality, to 
the children we once bribed and threatened 
as we administered what we thought to be 
proper nourishment. And, best of all, we 
teachers have felt the joyous throb of ad- 
venture and have seen new fields to explore 
and conquer. 


We Label Our 


Wellesley Junior High 
School’s 7 Electives 


ENGLISH COURSES 


By 
JAMES S. THISTLE 


HE JUNIOR high school at Wellesley, 

Massachusetts, offers its pupils several 
different courses in English. These courses 
are called: The Speech Arts, Special Books 
and Short Stories, Creative Writing and 
Journalism, Word Study, Conversational 
English and Letters and Letter Writing, 
Free Reading, and General English. 

Pupils are given freedom in the selection 
of one of these courses. Before choosing their 
courses, however, the pupils read statements 
descriptive of each course and have indi- 
vidual conferences with teachers in which 
they are given guidance in making wise 
selections. 

The purpose of differentiating English is 
to vitalize it and motivate it in accordance 
with the pupils’ needs, interests, and apti- 
tudes. We find that a new and desirable em- 
phasis is given English by the very psy- 
chology of giving it special names. 

The Speech Arts. The course in Speech 
Arts provides a special opportunity to vital- 
ize English through the medium of debat- 
ing, dramatics, platform speaking, and panel 
discussions. No longer can the teacher of 
English claim she cannot take the class time 
to develop a play, when the very require- 
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Eprror’s Note: This innovation was be- 
gun last year by the Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
junior high school, which has 650 pupils. 
Mr. Thistle, who is principal of the school, 
writes, “I am convinced that if the subject of 
English is really to be vitalized, tts external 
form must be changed as well as its internal 
organization.” 


ments of the course call for dramatics as 
one of its integral parts. 

It should be stated at the outset that each 
of these varied English courses closely cor- 
relates composition, grammar, spelling, and 
handwriting with the special feature of the 
course, whether that feature be Speech Arts, 
Special Books and Short Stories, etc. 

For example, in Free Reading the com- 
position work grows out of the books that 
are read; the spelling, the words found in 
the reading. Creative dramatics, debates, 
and speeches prepared by the pupils them- 
selves become direct sources of useful gram- 
mar. Converting a story into a play, as a 
group or individual project, provides many 
opportunities for teaching punctuation, 
grammar, spelling, and good diction. 

The fact is that debates, symposiums and 
dramatics may be the most genuine, prac- 
tical, and valuable kind of English that 
many children could possibly be given. 

The Speech Arts also promotes a new 
interest in reading. The pupil must consult 
reference works, magazines, newspapers, and 
books if he is to participate in debate and 
discussions, or prepare special speeches. 

We believe that the time spent in writing 
speeches for public presentation should, for 
the most part, be done in the English class- 
room, and should receive due credit. Why 
should pupils be asked to participate in a 
public-speaking contest as a so-called extra- 
curricular activity? Is not this just the sort of 
thing that should be regular and not extra? 

The course in Speech Arts uses public 
speaking, elocutionary effects, debates, dis- 
cussions and dramatics not as occasional 
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devices and spurs to greater interest, but as 
genuine instruments of instruction. 

Under such a conception of English the 
teacher’s very psychology is changed. Her 
attitude is receptive, her viewpoint altered, 
and her methods of presentation reversed. 
She is now giving English a meaning that it 
did not have before. 

The pupils in this teacher’s classes are 
bound to become more attentive to their 
speech because good speech is the chief ob- 
jective of the course. They are led to see 
how powerful a force is the ability to speak 
convincingly. 

Free Reading and Special Books and 
Short Stories. In grade seven the course is 
known as Special Books and Short Stories 
rather than Free Reading. The reason for 
this is that in grade seven the selection of 
books should be guided more closely by the 
teacher. Hence the use of the term “Special 
Books”. 

‘The word “Free” in Free Reading signifies 
pupil choice, enjoyment, and appreciation. 
The field is not limited to Shakespeare, 
Scott or Milton. 

If one of the objectives in our English 
courses is to inculcate a love of good reading 
let us not stifle that love by compelling 
youngsters to read only the books on the so- 
called authorized list. Such a policy can pro- 
duce a hatred for English rather than a love 
for it. 

Some may have doubts about the desira- 
bility of building a well-rounded English 
course on Reading. But why not! Grammar, 
spelling and writing can have their basis in 
good reading. Composition work can grow 
naturally out of the incidents in the story, 
the characters, the author’s and the pupil’s 
appraisals. 

So many thrilling stories in book and 
magazine are on the school market today! 
Many of the incidents in these stories touch 
the lives and interests of our boys and girls. 
What an opportunity to capitalize these 
interests for genuine learning situations! 
And are we sure that plenty of good reading 
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will not increase the vocabulary as effective- 
ly as anything we have done before in the 
traditional way? 

Teachers report that about one half the 
class time in this course is spent on silent 
reading, the remaining time on related ac- 
tivities. A record of books read is kept by 
each pupil and by the teacher, in a card file. 
Pupils enter such facts as name of book, 
author, publisher, date reading was begun, 
date ended. Pupils keep comments of from 
one to three sentences concerning the book 
and their reaction to it. 

Written reports are required on all books 
read, but oral reports are not required on 
every book. The report must give the listen- 
ers a good idea of what the book is like. 
It must be told in such a way as to make 
them want to read it, without telling so 
much that they do not need to read it. 

Word Study. The course in Word Study 
specializes in the meaning, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and use of words. The diction- 
ary is one of the chief books used. Each 
pupil has his own dictionary and must use 
it almost daily. 

The fact that the course requires exten- 
sive use of the dictionary tends to get pupils 
into the habit of using it without too great 
effort. As many young persons would rather 
misspell a word than look it up, the course 
in Word Study aims to make the dictionary 
interesting by pointing out many of its use- 
ful and practical features. 

The grammar approach comes about 
naturally through the curiosity and interest 
aroused by use of words encountered in spe- 
cial workbooks, stories, poems, discussions, 
and extensive dictionary use. The abbrevia- 
tions beside the words in the dictionary are 
also very helpful in arousing curiosity con- 
cerning parts of speech. And what fun can 
be had with homonyms, and words spelled 
the same way but with different meanings! 

New words found in literature readings 
are added to the pupil’s word list, and a 
conscious effort is made to use them in 
written and oral expression. 
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Correct pronunciation takes on a new 
interest and pleasure when the diacritical 
marks are well understood. Choral speaking 
is introduced to perfect pronunciation and 
enunciation. In the process of choral speak- 
ing many literary gems are memorized to the 
lasting enjoyment of all who participate. 

Books are read and reported on, as in 
other courses, and literature readings and 
composition form an essential part of the 
work. 

Creative Writing and Journalism. For 
those who have some talent for writing and 
who desire to develop it this course is espe- 
cially designed. There are many prodigious 
readers in this course. Their reading has 
stimulated their imagination and they desire 
to create stories of their own. Some of them 
are looking forward to writing as a career. 
The teacher expresses the hope that this year 
she may be able to have a few short stories 
and plays submitted to junior level com- 
mercial magazines. 

There is also our own school magazine, 
The Phillipian, for which many in this 
course write. In addition, the Creative Writ- 
ing class is engaged in the making of a class 
newspaper; the writing of biography or 
autobiography, suitably illustrated and put 
in booklet form; the keeping of a class note- 
book containing the best written work of 
the class, and the writing of a weekly col- 
umn in the town’s newspaper. 

This column is a source of great practical 
interest, as a different pupil writes the col- 
umn each week and it appears under his 
name. It contains school news and personal 
interest items. 

Newspapers and magazines furnish jour- 
nalistic features of practical scope. Pupils 
find some of the most thrilling and descrip- 
tive pieces of writing in daily papers, and in 
addition, the teacher has the rare opportu- 
nity of indicating to boys and girls how to 
get the most out of the daily paper. 

The use of certain magazines gives addi- 
tional incentive to reading and discussion, 
inasmuch as they are different from the 
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customary textbook. We venture the asser- 
tion that in the hands of a skillful teacher 
the newspaper and magazine could be made 
even more vital instruments of instruction 
than the usual school textbook. 

Of course it should be understood that 
this type of journalism course, with maga- 
zines and newspapers as source materials, 
will serve as a stimulating type of training 
in composition, rather than as a preparation 
for professional journalism. Who knows, 
however, but what some special few in such 
a class may find just the kind of inspiration 
they need to pursue writing or journalism 
as a career. 

Conversational English, Letters and Let- 
ter Writing. Since conversation offers the 
average person his main opportunity for 
oral language, much time is spent, in this 
course, in informal conversation about per- 
sonal interests and experiences, events seen, 
heard and read about, books read, common 
etiquette; in telling anecdotes and stories, 
expressing opinions, giving instructions and 
directions, informal discussions, announce- 
ments and interviews. 

The importance of being a gracious and 
interesting conversationalist is pointed out 
and various devices are used to put pupils 
at their ease, to get them to talk naturally. 

They are encouraged to remain seated 
when talking in the English classroom. They 
are arranged into several groups, in accord- 
ance with their interests in a particular 
field. 

The different groups are allowed to con- 
verse quietly for the purpose of stimulating 
conversation among the individual mem- 
bers, and for the purpose of clarifying their 
views in order that chosen spokesmen from 
each group may later present facts and con- 
clusions to the class as a whole. Thus is 
engendered the conversational attitude. 

Members of other groups ask questions 
and further amplify the subject matter un- 
der consideration. The panel discussion type 
of conversation has a splendid opportunity 
for development and use in this course. 
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Letter writing forms the bulk of the aver- 
age person’s writing. It is therefore the basis 
of the written work in this particular course. 

Some of the great letters of literature are 
read and studied. Discussion of their content 
forms the basis of oral work. The business, 
friendly, formal and informal types of 
letters are thoroughly studied and used. 
Through the medium of the exchange col- 
umns in the school magazine, and in other 
ways letters are sent to other schools and 
persons. 

Legibility, neatness, and improvement in 
handwriting is stressed in this course—and 
indeed, in all courses. In fact, the entire 
faculty has decided that the only way to 
bring about good habits in spelling and 
handwriting is for every member of the fac- 
ulty to insist upon these practices in every 
subject, as well as in English. 

General English. In order to provide a 
type of English that appears more in con- 
formity with traditional practice, we have 
the course known as General English. 

There are still some parents who feel that 


the special features described in the other. 


English courses will not serve their children 
as well as the “regular” type English. ‘They 
seem to have the notion that the specialized 
courses will not deal with the so-called “‘fun- 
damentals” as thoroughly as they should be 
dealt with. ‘They say that time taken for the 
featured part of the course—dramatics, word 
study, journalism, etc..—detracts from drill 
in formal grammar, and composition. 
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The position of the school, of course, is 
that these special features enhance the gram- 
mar and composition opportunities. Schools 
everywhere, from the earliest times, have 
been drilling and emphasizing grammar and 
composition, but year after year they have 
heard from the teacher of the next higher 
grade, and from parents, too, that the chil- 
dren do not know the “fundamentals”. Is it 
not time, therefore, that we tried some other 
methods of securing more adequate knowl- 
edge? 

It may be that we should decide that 
formalities and technicalities should have 
very little place in grades below the tenth. 
For example—In grades eleven and twelve 
pupils are invariably subjected again to the 
technical grammar that they had from grade 
seven up. Why? Because they have not re- 
tained it. Then why not wait until the more 
matured mind of these later years can com- 
prehend more readily and effectively the 
technical aspects of grammar? 

In grades below ten, why not give un- 
hindered expression to ideas, freedom to the 
imagination, enrichment through reading, 
and enjoyment in doing some things that 
pupils like to do? 

Then would come the knowledge on the 
part of boys and girls that English is more 
than form! They would know it as a vital, 
living subject that touches their lives in 
varied ways. It is this changed attitude 
toward English that we are striving to bring 
about through our specialized courses. 


English Teachers Need Experience in Other Jobs 


The most important thing for English teachers to 
do as part of their preparation is to get a job or jobs 
in some entirely different field for a year or more, 
Dr. Malcolm MacLean, director of General College, 
University of Minnesota, said at the convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, held 
in St. Louis November 24-26, 1938. 

“English teachers more than most should have 
an experience of life outside their jobs,” he said, 


“because it is their task to interpret all the many 
aspects of human life as seen through the eyes of 
writers. We English teachers tend to spend twelve 
years in school, transfer immediately to college or 
university, go from that into graduate school, and 
thence directly into teaching. In consequence, an 
abnormally large proportion of our lives is devoted 
to vicarious experiences instead of real. Little won- 
der that our teaching of literature is unreal.” 


TYPEWRITING for 
ee D. WEBB EVERY PUPIL 


‘ie COMMERCIAL department in our high 
schools has three distinct services it can 
render to the community. 

Every citizen should be an intelligent 
consumer, have a sound, elementary busi- 
ness training, and be able to typewrite 
accurately. Through courses in consumer 
education, elementary business training, and 
personal typewriting these three needs can 
be met. Much has been written about the 
first two services, and much can be said 
about the value of a course in personal 
typewriting. 

In many schools pupils who do not in- 
tend to take the shorthand course are not 
allowed to enroll in the typewriting class. 
Is this fair to the much larger per cent of 
the school who are taking an academic 
course? 

One writer has said, ‘Typing is rapidly 
becoming a necessity, in recognition of the 
fact that it is the most efficient tool for 
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Epiror’s Note: In all of the talk about 
changing the high school offerings to meet 
the changing needs of today’s pupils, there 
has not been much mention of the growing 
need of our young people to learn typewrit- 
ing, not as a vocational skill, but a personal 
necessity. In the author's opinion, high 
schools that limit typing instruction to com- 
mercial students are like the people who 
thought that the automobile would never 
replace the horse. The typewriter is replac- 
ing the pen, and every high-school pupil 
should be allowed to learn typing. The au- 
thor, who suggests a program for that pur- 
pose, is assistant professor of student teach- 
ing in commerce, State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 


written communication.” Another writer 
states this fact in stronger language, “In 
short, aren’t we rapidly coming to the stage 
at which the ability to operate the type- 
writer rapidly and accurately for personal 
use will be considered the border line of lit- 
eracy? The person who can’t operate the 
typewriter fairly well will be in the same 
class as the man of former days who could 
read print, but not longhand.””? 

One of the reasons for the slow advance- 
ment of personal typewriting in the elemen- 
tary schools is the expense. But the expense 
of offering personal typewriting is not great 
in the high school where there is equipment 
for the vocational classes. 

In many schools the typewriting room is 
vacant several hours a day, and in many 
schools a large percentage of the vocational 
classes are there because they want to learn 
to type for their own use. By taking these 
pupils out of the two-year course in voca- 
tional typing, there will not need to be as 
many classes for the vocational work. From 
two to four times as many people can take 
personal typing as can take vocational, be- 
cause of the difference in time devoted to the 
two courses. 

The same textbooks can be used in all 
classes. Most of the new textbooks, while 
written for vocational typing, include per- 
sonal typing problems, so the problem for 
the personal typewriting class becomes one 
of selection and omission of material. ‘There 
are one or two personal typing books on the 
market, if one prefers this type. However, it 
is not necessary to have an entirely different 
book for the two courses. 

1 Cooper, Octavine, “Teaching Small Children to 
Type”, Nation’s Schools, 18:23-26, November, 1936. 


2 Leslie, Louis A., “The Border Line of Illiteracy”, 
Business Education World, 17:456, February, 1937. 
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Typewriting for everybody! Why not? 
There are five groups of people in our 
high schools who need typewriting: 

First, the person who wishes to use type- 
writing in his high-school work, both aca- 
demic and extracurricular; second, the per- 
son who sees the advantage of typing per- 
sonal and business letters and other material 
in his home and social life; third, the pupil 
who is preparing for college; fourth, the 
person who may wish to use typewriting 
in occupations where typing ability is not 
one of the most essential qualifications; and 
fifth, the person who wishes to use it for 
the purpose of making a living. 

How many pupils in the average high 
school today do not come into one of these 
groups? 

Extracurricular activities are becoming 
more and more important in our high 
schools. They are considered important 
enough in many schools to be given a defi- 
nite place in the regular program during 
the school day. If these clubs and activities 
are worthwhile, pupils must be trained to 
handle all the work themselves. 

The school paper demands reporters, 
whose work can be set up in a much more 
usable form if the reporter is able to type- 
write. The final copy for the printer must be 
typed. Or if the paper is to be mimeo- 
graphed, stencils must be cut. 

All clubs have secretaries. If these individ- 
uals are able to typewrite, much better rec- 
ords of the meetings can be kept. Debate 
notes are much more legible if typed. The 
script for parts of plays can be typed for 
dramatics. Typed notices for the bulletin 
board are much more businesslike and im- 
portant-looking. 

And then for use in regular class work: 
there are themes, notebooks, outlines, and 
book reviews, which are more quickly writ- 
ten on the typewriter than by pen and are 
much more acceptable to the teacher. 

A great many people find it difficult to 
keep up their personal correspondence. If 
the individual writes on the average, twenty 
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words per minute with a pen, ten words per 
minute could easily be saved by writing on 
the typewriter. 

Letters of application, letters of recom- 
mendation, and other business letters are 
often important enough so that a carbon 
copy should be saved. Many housewives find 
it very handy to have a typed recipe file. 
There are notices of meetings to be sent out 
on postal cards; there are programs to be 
made; there are envelopes to be addressed. 
In fact, a person finds many things to do in 
the home and in his social life, which can 
be done much more effectively on the type- 
writer. 

An experiment carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Foundation was con- 
ducted to determine the effect of the use of 
the typewriter on marks and on scholar- 
ship in college. Three facts were discovered 
by this experiment: 

“(1) The average typewritten paper will 
receive a mark approximately 1/10 of a 
grade point higher than would the same pa- 
per in average longhand, because of the ef- 
fect of typewriting on the scorer, (2) the use 
of typewriting is responsible for an improve- 
ment of 5/10 of a grade point in actual over 
forecasted scholarship, (3) the student who 
does his written work on the typewriter 
thus enjoys an advantage which cannot be 
ascribed to the effect of a typewritten paper 
on the person scoring the papers.’ 

“A second advantage that can be attrib- 
uted to the use of typing is better appear- 
ance and increased legibility. Not only does 
typed material make a better appearance 
than handwriting but there is evidence that 
it is actually higher in quality.’* 

It is certainly true that typewritten pa- 
pers show up the mistakes in spelling, in 
grammar, or in English very quickly. Faulty 
and illogical conclusions glare at one when 
he is analyzing his work. ‘Time can be saved, 


5’ White, Bruce, “Typewriting as a Factor in Col- 
lege Success”, School Review, 43:374-8, May, 1935. 

“Bown, R. F., “Vitalizing the Junior High School 
Curriculum Through the Use of the Typewriter”, 
Education, 56:608-13, June, 1936. 
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if the person is trained to think as clearly 
with the typewriter as with the pen. In many 
colleges term papers and theses are required 
to be typewritten. Considerable expense can 
be saved if a student is able to type his own 
papers. 

Many people have been forced to learn 
typing later in life, because they have found 
it necessary to the life work they have 
chosen. Many of our authors have discarded 
the longhand way of writing their manu- 
scripts, and instead sit down at their type- 
writers and write their own material. 

“According to a recent newspaper inter- 
view, Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, the author of “Che 
Good Earth’, devotes about three hours in 
the morning to turning out original compo- 
sition at the rate on the average, of twenty to 
twenty-five words a minute. And this, mind 
you, while using but one finger of each hand, 
which certainly is not to be reeommended.”® 

A person in charge of a small business 
often finds it necessary to typewrite his bills, 
statements, etc. Of course, he can use the 
“hunt and peck” system, but how much time 
might be saved if he knew the touch sys- 
tem, even though he has little speed in 
typing. 

The fifth group of people we have long 
recognized as those for whom our typing 
courses were organized. But there is a ques- 
tion in the minds of a great many people as 
to whether typewriting should be taught as 
a vocational subject in many of our small 
towns in farming areas. How many of the 
graduates of the vocational course are ac- 
tually earning their living by using the 
typewriter? This is a question that should 
be answered in each community by a check- 
up of its graduates. 

Perhaps in many schools the course in 
typewriting which has been taught as a 
vocational subject could have been taught 
to twice as many people as a non-vocational 
subject, with the same costs and equipment. 


5 Editorial, “The Wider Use of Shorthand”, The 
American Shorthand Teacher, 13:67-8, October, 


1932. 
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In schools in business areas there is still need 
for a two-year vocational course in typewrit- 
ing. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone says, ““The ability to 
typewrite has come to be almost universally 
needed, not only by the person planning to 
enter business but by every person, in every 
vocation, from junior high school days or 
even earlier, on through life.’’® 

When should the course in personal type- 
writing be given? Many people are advocat- 
ing it in the elementary school. 

In the two-year period from 1929-1931 an 
experiment was carried on by Professors 
Wood and Freeman. “The main purpose of 
this investigation was to study the nature 
and extent of the educational influences of 
the portable typewriter when used as a part 
of the regular classroom equipment in the 
kindergarten and elementary school grades. 
It cannot be too much emphasized that we 
are concerned with an educational investi- 
gation and not an investigation of typewrit- 
ing as an end in itself.’”” 

“Children who used the machines com- 
posed a wide variety and a large quantity of 
stories, letters, book reports, accounts of field 
trips, and comprehensive group projects. 
Furthermore, their work in other subjects, 
such as arithmetic and geography, showed 
clearly the favorable influence of the type- 
writer.’’® 

This experiment has received very un- 
favorable comments by many thinking prin- 
cipals and by commercial teachers. “The 
typewriter is undoubtedly an interesting 
diversion in elementary work. The novelty 
and feeling of manipulation should make it 
interesting and of some value as a teaching 
device. We are given several interesting side- 


*Blackstone, E. G., “Personal Typewriting”, 
American Shorthand Teacher, 10:104, November, 
1929. 

? Wood and Freeman, An Experimental Study of 
the Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the 
Elementary School Classroom. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932, p. 1. 

® Haefner, Ralph, “Vocational and Nonvocational 
Typewriting”, Educational Method, 13:19-25, Oc- 
tober, 1933. 
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lights on the development of typing in ele- 
mentary schools, but the real problem is 
passed by in an indifferent manner... . 
It does not require further research to estab- 
lish the fact that wrong habits formed early 
are lifelong handicaps.”? And further, ““We 
are, for the sake of a new device in teaching 
spelling, or for personal glory, founding 
habits in children that will be a positive 
hindrance to many of them in later life.’’° 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


While the Wood-Freeman experiment was 
the most extensive one we have had, there 
are several other schools where experiments 
have been tried with a fully qualified 
teacher of typewriting in charge. Such an 
experiment was conducted in the Joyce 
Kilmer School in Chicago." In this school 
typewriting was taught formally, as a sub- 
ject, from the fourth through the sixth 
grade. Here again the results showed that 
better and more work was done in com- 
position and spelling. 

In 1935 an experiment was started in 
Woodstock, Illinois. In this case, all pupils 
in grades from one through five were taught 
the use of the typewriter, Favorable results 
were found here. “As has been found in all 
other typewriting experiments, the typewrit- 
ing instruction not only resulted in ade- 
quate achievement in typewriting but re- 
sulted in gain in achievement in all branches 
of learning. Other benefits are the added in- 
terest in school on the part of the pupils 
and the affirmative reaction of the par- 
ents. 22 

A device which handicaps pupils later in 
life cannot be considered a good device, even 
if it does accomplish some important edu- 
cational results at the time. Therefore, type- 
writing if taught in elementary schools will 

®Boardman, W. S., “Typewriting—Its Place”, 
Educational Method, 13:178-9, December, 1933. 

” [bid., p. 179. 

“Fisher, Goldena, “Typing for Young Students 
a Great Success at the Joyce Kilmer School, Chica- 
go”, Business Education World, 14:660, June, 1934. 


™ Colahan, W. J., “Typewriting Enters the Grade 
School”, Nation’s Schools, 16:22-23, December, 1935. 
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have to be taught by the touch method. 
There has not been enough experimenta- 
tion in elementary school typewriting to 
prove that it can be taught economically at 
that level. 

Some people say that typewriting should 
be given in junior high school. Again, there 
have been experiments. 

In Tacoma, Washington, the work has 
been very satisfactory. “A most satisfying 
and a most significant and promising out- 
come of the introduction of typing into 
the junior high schools of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, is its influence upon all the work of 
the school. The effect in particular upon pu- 
pils’ attitudes toward English composition, 
literature, art appreciation, geography, his- 
tory, and civics is that of a vitalizing 
leaven.”’18 

If periods are not too long, it seems 
reasonable that junior-high-school pupils 
could learn the subject to advantage. How- 
ever, because of the expense item most 
schools will continue to teach typewriting 
in the senior high school. 

The schools are already equipped with 
typewriters. There are qualified teachers of 
typewriting on the staffs of these schools. 
A one-semester class in personal typewriting 
can be very valuable, and many people think 
that one semester is sufficient time to put on 
that subject. 

The author feels that much more satisfac- 
tion to the pupil can be gained by the one- 
year course. Practice is necessary to develop 
the skill to the point where it is usable to 
any great degree, in addition to acquiring 
knowledge and skill in arranging various 
types of work well on the page. 

As our course is set up in University High 
School there is little distinction between 
vocational and personal typewriting in the 
first semester. Both groups need to know the 
keyboard, how to center material on the 
page both vertically and horizontally, and 
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both need to develop skill in the writing of 
words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Therefore, in both classes from fifteen to 
twenty minutes of drill work is given, in 
which skill in the use of the keyboard is 
developed, good habits of typing empha- 
sized, and proper methods of arrangement 
taught. It is easier to teach arrangement on 
the page from the beginning of the course 
than it is after slip-shod habits of arrange- 
ment have been learned. 

The principle of tabulation is taught, 
and considerable practice is given in plan- 
ning tabulations and setting up the ma- 
terial. In the tabulation work the plan is 
written in pencil on the back of the exer- 
cise, along with remedial work for any 
errors made in the copy. The planning of 
the exercise is as important as the typing of 
it. The pupil is also taught to set up an out- 
line properly, and the first instructions are 
given on the arrangement of a business letter 
on a page. 


Direct COMPOSITION 


Composing directly with the machine 
should be begun during the first semester. 
At first it may be writing short answers to 
questions. Then the questions are arranged 
so that gradually longer and longer answers 
are required, until finally the individual is 
required to compose a letter or a short pa- 
per. This part of the course in personal typ- 
ing is very important, if the pupil is to be 
trained to use it to the greatest advantage. 

In a year course, most of the practice in 
letter writing is done during the second 
semester. In the personal typing class the 
pupils are taught the proper way to set up 
personal letters and the three most used 
forms for business letters. The uncommon 
forms are not taught. Sufficient practice is 
given in each of these types of letters, so that 
the pupil can arrange practically any letter 
at the first typing. From the second semester 
on the two classes differ. The vocational 
class needs much more practice in setting up 
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business letters, and its work includes the 
more unusual types. 

In the personal class, the arrangement of 
songs, recipes, plays, club programs, menus 
for a dinner, a news article for the school 
paper, a postal card, and the addressing of 
envelopes are taught during the second se- 
mester. 

The arrangement of a manuscript is 
taught early in the course, so that the pupils 
can type themes for English classes, or any 
other work required in any of their classes. 
To give an opportunity for this type of 
activity, one day a week is allowed during 
the second semester when the pupil brings 
in his own typing problems. 

Care must be taken that this day does not 
become a “time-off” period, but when the 
pupils codperate in bringing in their own 
problems, the day is very valuable. It is ad- 
visable for the teacher to have some extra 
work of her own ready in case the pupils do 
not bring their own work. If the pupils are 
not allowed to use it as a “make-up” day, 
they will be much more interested in bring- 
ing in their own work. 

Writing letters for father, recipes for 
mother, personal letters, themes, writing let- 
ters asking for material for school projects, 
making notebooks, composing a theme with 
the machine, and doing articles for the 
school newspaper are some activities which 
take place during the “own-work”’ day. 

Accuracy tests of one minute to ten min- 
ute duration are given. The development 
of a great amount of speed is not empha- 
sized. There should be no speed require- 
ment. For personal use a fair amount of 
speed and a high degree of accuracy are all 
that are necessary. 

Because of our personal typewriting 
classes, forty or more people are taught to 
type each year than could otherwise be 
reached. Comments from the pupils after 
they leave school indicate that they find 
many uses for the knowledge and skill 
gained. 


= IDEAS IN BRIEF —% 
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Pupils Run School Bank 


The student-banking activity of the Hoover 
Junior High School, San Jose, Cal., was changed 
into a project carried on by the pupils themselves 
—and the bank rose from an uninteresting adjunct 
with few clients to an enthusiastically supported 
institution patronized by every class. The student 
body of 600 now has 350 depositors, and the bank 
handles an average of $45 a week. Operation of 
the bank is carried on by the low nine Business 
Training classes. The bank is open throughout the 
40-minute Thursday homeroom period, with five 
pupils—a president, two tellers, and two file clerks— 
in charge. In each homeroom a pupil treasurer 
collects deposits from the pupils, and takes them 
to the bank to deposit. At the end of the homeroom 
period the bank is closed, money is stacked and 
counted, and the day’s balance taken. Following 
this then comes the Business Training class period, 
during which the bank’s bookkeeping is done. Each 
pupil in the class has three or more weeks of service 
on the bank’s staff during the semester, as the 
personnel is changed frequently. 


Career Night 


Career Night was recently held by the Staples 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., under PTA spon- 
sorship. After the main speech of the evening, by 
Dr. Remsen Ogilby, president of Trinity College, 
a series of group meetings, each addressed by a 
specialist in a certain profession, business, or trade, 
was held in separate rooms of the school. Each of 
the practicing “authorities” attempted to give the 
pupils who attended his talk as much useful in- 
formation and advice as possible concerning his 
field of work. 


Personality Clinic 


A “Personality Clinic” for girls was so successful 
in the Kiser School, Dayton, Ohio, last year that 
it is being continued this year. Various pupils take 
assignments as “Dr. Hair”, “Dr. Skin’, “Dr. Person- 
ality-and-Charm”, “Dr. What-Should-I-Wear”, etc. 
Each pupil chosen gathers information on her field, 
and arranges it in question and answer form. Ques- 
tions from each of the “specialists” are then com- 
bined in a mimeographed questionnaire. The clinic 
is advertised throughout the school. Seventh-grade 
girls, who are found to be most in need of the 
clinic’s information, are especially urged to attend. 


Questionnaires are passed out in all seventh-grade 
homerooms, to allow the girls to check questions 
in which they are particularly interested. The pupils 
of each homeroom are given a period in the clinic. 
Each girl takes her questions to the appropriate 
“doctor” and is given the answers. Pupils who spring 
questions not listed are asked to return for another 
consultation, before which the right answer is ob- 
tained. 


One-Act Play Contest 


A contest for original one-act plays has been 
sponsored by the Players Club of Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., annually for the last 
fifteen years. The project is almost entirely a pupil 
activity. With very little supervision by the teachers, 
the pupils write the plays and stage them. Manu- 
scripts submitted by pupils are read by a faculty 
committee, which eliminates those not up to certain 
standards. The remainder are passed upon by com- 
petent judges from outside the school. Three one- 
act plays are given prizes, and one or more honor- 
able mentions. These are the material for produc- 
tion. The school’s dramatic director is in charge of 
first rehearsals, but all further rehearsals are con- 
ducted by a student director. 


Student Council Loans 


The Student Council of the Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, High School has established a student loan 
fund from which it will be possible for some worthy 
graduate to borrow money to cover tuition in the 
Canal Zone Junior College. The money must be 
secured by a note signed by the student and also 
by a responsible employee of the Panama Canal or 
Panama Railroad. A maximum of $200 will be 
loaned in any one year and all or part of that 
amount may be loaned to one person. 


Thrift Week 


“Thrift Week”, which is being observed in a 
number of Canal Zone high schools during Janu- 
ary, will not stop at an assembly program or home- 
room activities, the Division of Schools announced 
recently. Many different classes, including social 
studies, mathematics, English, and art, as well as 
home economics, will have units of work dealing 
with intelligent spending and saving. The plan 
calls for: written and oral compositions on thrift, 
and the reading of literature that touches on the 
subject, in English classes; problems concerning the 
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mathematical evidence against gambling in mathe- 
matics classes; correlated work on thrift posters, 
drawings, and slogans in art classes; and social- 
studies units on budgeting, insurance, borrowing, 
misleading advertising, and other topics. 


Professional Library 


As part of the curriculum study program of the 
Murphysboro, Ill., Public Schools, a professional li- 
brary is operated for the benefit of all teachers in 
the city. The library is financed by the local school 
district. Included are books on all phases of edu- 
cation, recently published books on sociology, psy- 
chology, and philosophy, and educational journals. 
A mimeographed bulletin containing an annotated 
bibliography gives information on the library’s 
offerings. The success of a professional library, ac- 
cording to William H. Carruthers, superintendent 
of schools of the city, depends on the administrator’s 
enthusiastic support, and his direction, rather than 
compulsion, of the teachers’ interest toward the 
offerings. (And his ability to convince the school 
board of the value of the library.) 


Yearbooks on Time 


Numerous high schools report that the sale of 
yearbooks to pupils on the installment plan has 
allowed many school annuals to make a profit where 
in previous years they had been brought out at a 
loss. The installment method allows more pupils 
to subscribe, thus cutting the production cost per 
copy. Some schools also keep yearbooks out of the 
red by developing elaborate, high-pressure sales cam- 
paigns, which for obvious reason should be dis- 
couraged. 


Foreign Correspondence 


The Student Letter Exchange, of Waseca, Minn., 
was begun as a means of arranging correspondence 
between pupils of the Waseca High School and 
pupils in foreign countries, as part of the classroom 
activities. Organized in 1936 by H. W. Godfrey, 
superintendent of schools, and R. C. Mishek, com- 
mercial teacher, the Exchange quickly branched out 
to supply foreign correspondents to pupils in schools 
all over the United States. The organization now 
handles hundreds of letters a day. Reader of THE 
CLEARING House may obtain information on this 
service by writing to Mr. Mishek, director of the 
Exchange. 


New English Unit 


Kenneth Oliver, Oswego High School, West Linn, 
Ore., has organized an unusual course of study in 
the development of the English language. The 18 
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units are: What is Language? Why Are There Dif- 
ferent Languages? The Indo-European Languages, 
English a Teutonic Language, English Becomes a 
Separate Language, How a Language Grows, Greek 
Borrowings, Latin Borrowings, French Borrowings, 
Miscellaneous Borrowings, English Spelling, Mak- 
ing New Words, Changing Meaning of Words, Idi- 
oms, Picturesque Speech, The American Language, 
Correct Speech, The Problem of Universal Langu- 
age. 


Parent-Faculty Activity 


A weekly parent-faculty book review activity was 
one of the most successful activities of the South 
Pasadena, Calif., Junior High School last year. Most 
of the books studied were in the field of child men- 
tal hygiene. 


Austin High’s Forum Groups 


The forum-group idea as an activity of the Senior 
High School, Austin, Tex., began two years ago with 
20 small groups of about 12 pupils each—and now 
has 33 large groups of about 36 pupils each. Ap- 
proximately half the student body of 2,400 now 
participates. There are 75 pupil leaders of the forum- 
groups, and the leaders are rotated among the groups. 
Some leaders work alone, and some in groups of 
2 or 3. Some of the subjects recently discussed at 
the 40-minute forum group meetings are: Alcohol 
and Modern Youth, Farm Tenantry, Careers for 
Women, Munitions Control, Conservation of Wild 
Life, and Socialized Medicine. Although all groups 
meet at the same hour, each chooses its own sub- 
jects—and there is a minimum of interference by the 
teacher-observer who sits in on each meeting.—H. 
H. Hoyt, The Texas Outlook, 


Modern Problems Class 


An experimental class in modern problems was 
offered to seniors and postgraduates of the East High 
School, Rochester, N.Y. Only those of average or 
better-than-average scholastic standing were ad- 
mitted. The teacher was considered simply the ad- 
viser of the study group. From 72 suggested prob- 
lems, the following 13 were chosen by the pupils: 
Radio, Press, and Propaganda in relation to Public 
Opinion; Crime; Social Security; The Farmer; Co- 
éperatives; The Tariff; Money, Banks, and You; 
Balancing the Budget; Leftist Movements; Com- 
munism, Socialism, Fascism; Housing Problems; Big 
Business—Monopolies, Lobbies, Government Con- 
trol; Recreational Activities for Enforced Leisure; 
The National Political Situation; The City’s Com- 
munity Chest Problem. Committees were in charge 
of the investigation and presentation of each prob- 
lem. 


“IN A CLASS 


The private life 
of the teacher 


BY THEMSELVES” 


By ELEANOR F. BROWN 


EACHING is one of life’s noblest profes- 
Olen As a group of future instructors 
I commend you to your job and your job 
LOSVOUL te 

So droned on the voice of the dean of 
the school of education. Forty of us, edu- 
cation majors, soon to go out and search 
for teaching jobs, listened in rapt attention 
and were duly impressed. I was idealistic 
enough to believe all that I had been told— 
that teaching was a highly respected pro- 
fession, a work of which I could be truly 
proud, a soul-satisfying job if ever there was 
one. 

‘That was what I accepted and built upon. 
I have been teaching five years and have 
been a graduate student two. This is what 
I have found: That the “noblest” of all pro- 
fessions is really the most derided of the 
so-called legitimate businesses, that (far 
from respecting it) the general public either 
thinks of it very little or makes fun of it, 
lampoons it in story, cartoon and moving 
picture, and secretly carries a half-formed 
suspicion that only people who can’t pos- 
sibly do anything else enter the teaching 
field. 


i 


Epitor’s Note: We asked for articles from 
teachers and administrators who are willing 
to write frankly and realistically about their 
work and its problems. Miss Brown, a high- 
school teacher now in Eureka, Nevada, 
writes about her life ina previous commun- 
ity in which she taught. She offers episodes 
that indicate the irksome restrictions placed 
upon teachers, and their vulnerability to un- 
founded gossip, in some communities. 


Am I putting the case too strongly? I 
think not. I have been with parties of teach- 
ers on vacations who did not want anyone 
to know they were teachers and were cha- 
grined when someone guessed it. Why? Not 
because they were ashamed of their vocation 
but because they didn’t like the odd intona- 
tion of voice with which people said, “Oh, 
you’re teachers, aren’t you?” 

I have seen the schoolteacher caricatured 
time and time again in popular movies, 
magazines, and newspapers as a lean, 
hungry-looking old maid with horn-rimmed 
spectacles who was always cranky, always 
prudish, and almost entirely sexless. Even 
if she was pictured as less formidable, she 
had miserable taste in dress, hair severely 
drawn back, a determined jaw, and man- 
nishly-tailored clothes. 

In “Follow the Fleet”, the Astaire-Rogers 
picture, one of the sailor heroes remarks that 
it is just his luck to have all his shore dates 
turn out to be school-teachers. One does not 
need an interpreter to get the intended im- 
pression from this widely-distributed crack. 

Moreover, in no other profession are 
women so thoroughly ‘“‘on the spot”. In an 
effort to please five sets of persons whose 
views naturally differ widely, the poor peda- 
gogue must often virtually turn herself in- 
side out. She must become one of those 
ultra-tactful politicians who is a yes-yes man, 
ambassador of good will, rah-rah boy, and 
conservative dignitarian all rolled into one. 
The five sets of persons she must please in- 
clude the principal or principals (with 
sometimes a supervisor or two thrown in), 
the Board of Education, the students, their 
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parents, and the general community-at- 
large. There are naturally bound to be some 
among these groups who will not agree with 
or approve of her actions, no matter what 
she may do. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the 
small town. Besides being ‘‘on the spot” for 
what she does do, the small town teacher 
is often accused of a great many things she 
has not done. Gossiping bridge clubs of 
the town’s elite citizens, “fair”, fat and 
forty, find the teachers a fruitful subject 
for gossip. 

This practise has been aptly illustrated 
in the recent case of Miss Isabelle Hallin 
of Saugus, Massachusetts. Accused by one 
of the Board members, a woman, of having 
served cocktails when she had some of the 
pupils meet at her home for rehearsal of a 
school play, she was not rehired. Indignant, 
she fought the case, and the charges were 
later withdrawn. There was no basis for it 
except the fact that Miss Hallin was hostess 
at a card party that lasted until 11:30 P.M. 

Helen Welshimer, writing in a daily news- 
paper on the case, comments, “She’s an ex- 
cellent teacher. No one denies that. Her 
pupils and their parents are all for her. Yet 
she is the latest teacher to be pilloried on 
the cross of gossip.” 

Miss Welshimer’s article is entitled 
“Teachers Are Placed in a Class All by 
Themselves”, and never were truer words 
spoken. To give one or two of my own ex- 
periences: 

I was teaching in an eastern town of about 
3,500 population. I moved from my board- 
ing and rooming house my first year, after 
remaining eight months, for reasons which 
had absolutely nothing to do with the house- 
keeping, cleanliness, food, or service pro- 
vided. The room was clean, the landlady 
meticulous in keeping it tidy; the food was 
excellent. Never at any time did I comment 
on the housekeeping, personal habits, or 
cooking of the lady in question. Yet ten 
months later, in January of the following 
year, I was amazed to discover that it had 
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been reported all over town that I had left 
this house because it was dirty and there 
were bed companions popularly known as 
bugs! 

The landlady, having heard these re- 
marks, reported as having come from me, 
was naturally furious at me. I could not 
convince her that I did not say it, and as 
she was an old and prominent resident and 
the remark had gone everywhere, it did in- 
calculable damage, principally to me, since 
everyone knew the lady in question too well 
to believe it. From what this began, Heaven 
alone can tell. 

Another classic bit of gossip which came 
back to me was that while at this house I 
had been in the habit of going up into her 
attic and helping myself to books she had 
stored away there. This was perhaps the 
most startling news to me of anything I 
heard, since there was no attic in the house, 
no books stored in the non-existent attic, 
and I had never borrowed even a single book 
from the good lady. 

Teachers, it seems, are not supposed to 
possess either a sense of humor or an oc- 
casional desire to stop being dignified and 
play, whether or not it quite becomes their 
age. On another occasion, in this same 
woman’s home, one of the proverbial card 
parties was in progress in the living room. 
It was early in the year, before I had learned 
the deadly, devastating effect of such a 
gathering. 

Three of us, the physical education 
teacher, the school nurse, and myself were 
engaged in a demoralizing game of triple 
solitaire in one of our rooms upstairs. We 
wagered on the outcome of each game, for 
the dickens of it decreeing that whoever lost 
each hand must perform whatever stunt the 
other two decreed when we had finished 
playing. 

Perhaps their sense of the ludicrous did 
carry them too far, but I still cannot see 
the harm done. At any rate, for my penalty, 
the others declared I must walk silently 
backwards down the front stairs, turn about 
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without saying a word, and walk slowly and 
silently backwards up again. Something in 
me makes me take that kind of a dare any 
time. I did it, much to the surprise of the 
three silent tables of bridge, who played 
with a deadly earnestness that would have 
defied a battle of the gods. 

Result? You guessed it. The reverend 
ladies all thought I had lost my wits, al- 
though they had good reason to know I 
hadn’t, and they so informed the town. I 
informed my landlady as soon as they had 
gone just why I had done this unforgivable 
thing, but she merely looked politely in- 
credulous and said nothing. 

Late in the spring of my second year in 
the same town I heard rumors which had 
been rife the year before, to the effect that 
I had been seen drunk at a nearby lake in 
the company of one of the men teachers. 
This also was a total surprise to me, as I 
had never been out with the gentleman in 
my life, had never been to that particular 
lake and scarcely knew the direction in 
which it lay, and last, but not least, had 
never been drunk or anywhere near it. 

Could I have discovered the source of this 
and similar statements, I could easily have 
disproved them, but malicious gossip is so 
insidious that it is almost impossible to 
trace it to its original source. Fortunately 
these rumors did not interfere with my re- 
election either year, but they might easily 
have done so had the Board been less broad- 
minded or more prone to believe everything 
they heard. 

During the depression Chicago school 
teachers went for over a year without pay 
and suffered terrible inconvenience and even 
privation for a much longer period, yet 
not for one moment was there any serious 
threat of a walkout or a strike. 

Today members of almost every other 
profession or job have staged or are staging 
strikes because of real or imagined griev- 
ances over hours, wages, or working condi- 
tions. How many in these occupations would 
continue to give their services if the pay 
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envelope stopped coming in? Yet they are 
the very ones who make the greatest fun 
of teachers and teaching. I have heard ten- 
cent store clerks say in derision, “What else 
could you expect from a fussy old teacher? 
I wouldn’t teach if you gave me a million 
dollars a year.” 

Let’s examine the facts. It’s true that as 
a rule you can somehow pick teachers out of 
a crowd or recognize them when you en- 
counter them. Perhaps its the harassed look 
some of them get from taking their jobs 
too seriously or from teaching a lot of young- 
sters who'd a lot rather not be taught. Per- 
haps it’s because they are somewhat more 
incisive, authoritative, or crisp in their 
speech. That’s open to question. 

But if one should take a trip through the 
country, visiting several hundred school- 
rooms in rural, small-town, and city sections, 
selecting them at random from every state 
in the union, he would find that the ma- 
jority of teachers are young, possessed of 
average and above average personalities, and 
attractive. At least, he would discover that 
there is no preponderance of “movie-type” 
teachers, and that by and large they are no 
different from the people in any other walk 
of life. So many teach for only a few years 
and then marry or enter another field that 
it is natural that there will be many young 
people. 

Normal schools and colleges today are 
demanding an ever-increasingly high stand- 
ard of intelligence, personality, and personal 
appearance from their graduates, so that 
any who are too impossible are usually 
weeded out of the race somewhere along the 
line. 

In no other line of work is the output 
less appreciated by the consumer, because 
the consumer himself rarely has to pay for 
it directly, except possibly in colleges, and 
I am not concerned in this discussion with 
college teaching. 

A man hires an architect, a plumber, a 
carpenter, an interior decorator, and he ap- 
preciates good service when he gets it, be- 
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cause he is paying out good money for it 
and he likes to get his money’s worth. 

He is paying out taxes, too, to hire 
teachers, but he rarely thinks about giving 
praise when praise is due in that direction. 
Schools and teachers are too remote from 
the life of the average business man or wom- 
an or the average housewife, unless in 
some way they adversely affect the fortunes 
of the little Johnny or Mary who is in 
school. True, the store clerk isn’t directly 
paid by the consumer, but the latter knows 
he couldn’t buy without someone to sell the 
goods to him. 

All of this leads into an interesting ques- 
tion. I have often wondered just what would 
happen if that much-maligned group of edu- 
cators, the grade- and high-school teachers 
of America, suddenly did go out on strike 
and any others who might remotely qualify 
as substitutes refused to replace them. The 
effect would, I think, be startling and 
dramatic. 

Millions of children and young people 
would be turned loose on society to com- 
plicate the crime situation, the moral situa- 
tion (for idleness breeds mischief), the 
employment situation, and the home situa- 
tion. 


High Schools Train 


Under the policies of the Federal Government to 
provide financial assistance to vocational education 
in the States, more than 7,000 young men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country are now receiving train- 
ing which will prepare them to become aviation 
mechanics, J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation reported today to Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. 

While the average boy is lured by the romance 
and adventure of piloting a great transport plane, 
there is a better chance of his finding an outlet 
for his mechanical ability in the specialized work 
that is needed at the airports, Commissioner Stude- 
baker said. A far larger number of men are required 
for ground work than for pilot duty. 

Believing that this is an important aspect of 
vocational training in America the Office of Educa- 
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Bothered mothers would have a hard time 
getting the housework done with five or 
six school-age children underfoot all day 
long. Traffic would be further complicated 
by several million high-school youth. Ac- 
cidents would increase, as would vagrancy 
and hitch-hiking. Then, of course, there is 
the matter of the future generations of il- 
literates to be produced from a nation whose 
education had stopped short. Colleges would 
be of no value without preliminary training 
centers. There would be, in short, a more 
profound change in our future civilization 
than has ever yet occurred at any one period. 

I’m not a fatalist nor an alarmist. I don’t 
think there is any danger of teachers strik- 
ing, unless they should suddenly change 
their philosophy and manner of action more 
radically than is humanly possible in a short 
space of time. They are too used to accept- 
ing meekly whatever comes, and they regard 
their work as vital to the country’s welfare, 
even if many others do not. 

While other industries rock back and 
forth in daily uncertainty, education stands 
more firmly than the Rock of Gibralter. As 
a teacher, I am simply wondering if, as a 
class, we do not deserve more recognition, 
more appreciation, and less ridicule. 


Aviation Mechanics 


tion recently sent out 1,700 letters to universities 
and 26,000 letters to high schools and preparatory 
schools, inquiring what classes in aviation are in 
progress, how many boys or girls are taking them, 
and what plans are being made for increasing op- 
portunities for such training. The survey is under 
the direction of Robert W. Hambrook. 

Among the subjects envisaged as part of the 
regular high school or trade school curriculum are 
the building of model planes to scale, powering 
these models with gasoline engines, flying of models, 
study of principles of flight, study of aviation events, 
building of gliders, gliding or soaring, ground school 
training and flight training. The schools are like- 
wise being asked how many planes and airplane 
motors of different types they own and can use for 
study purposes. 


SOME POLICIES for 
DAN Bean COUNSELORS 


DEALLY a high-school counselor should 

be a normal human being with a broad 
background of experience and wide con- 
tacts in many fields. The following list of 
guiding principles in counseling is tenta- 
tive. This list is possibly too long, and there 
are probably few items in it that are mu- 
tually exclusive of any other item in it. But 
in the main, it will serve as a safe highway 
to travel in school counseling: 

1. I shall be a friend to my students. 

2. I shall “Talk my students’ language.” 

3. I shall always be a good listener. 

4. I shall refrain from preaching. 

5. I will be at all times friendly in my 
attitude and student relationships. 

6. I shall never consider myself the final 
authority or last word on any subject. 

7. I shall never “let a student down”. 

8. I shall never “pass the buck’”’. 

g. I shall try to be honest and fair in my 
treatment of, and dealings with, students. 

10. I shall always give the student the 
benefit of any doubt. 

11. I shall be accessible at all hours of 
every day for conference. 

12. I shall remember that a student may 
have many faults concerning which he needs 
help, but never a fault upon which he needs 
lecturing. 

13. I shall seek to make well-rounded 
social beings of my students. 

14. I shall try to set a good example of 
proper sportsmanship and proper social at- 
titudes for my students. 


8. 
ax 








Epiror’s Note: The author intends this 
list of policies for high-school counselors to 
be suggestive and provocative, rather than 
final. Mr. Root is a counselor in the Armijo 
Union High School, Fairfield, California. 


15. I shall try to look at problems from 
the student’s point of view. 

16. I shall try to be a leader, but not 
obviously. 

17. I shall never adopt a “holier than 
thou” attitude. 

18. I shall try to instill confidence in him- 
self into the student. 

19. I shall be free, but sincere, in praise. 

20. I shall at all times be ready to en- 
courage the student. 

21. I shall try to make my students feel 
important. 

22. I shall never use sarcasm. 

23. I shall never make a student feel in- 
significant or useless. 

24. I shall try to make the student feel 
that he has a worthwhile place in the world 
that he can fill efficiently. 

25. I shall try to prepare the student to fit 
into life as he finds it. 

26. I shall not be a reformer. 

27. I shall try to get the student to think. 

28. I will never tell a student that he is 
no good, or won’t amount to anything, or 
indicate to him in any manner that I feel 
that this is the case. 

29. I shall never minimize a student's 
ideas, or opinions or accomplishments. 

30. I shall never humiliate a student. 

31. I will not know all of the answers. 

32. I shall be ready to admit that I am 
wrong if the facts so indicate. 

33. I shall not be afraid to say, “I don’t 
know”. 

34. I shall never do anything to instill, 
and I shall seek to eliminate, inferiority 
complexes. 

35. I shall try to make my students self 
reliant, and sure of themselves without 
being arrogant. 

36. I shall treat my students as reason- 
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able, sensible human beings whose ideas 
and opinions are valid and valuable. 

37. Ishall give my students the opportun- 
ity for expression. 

38. I shall try to meet my students on 
their own level. 

39. I shall try to participate in something 
with my students whenever it is possible. 

40. I shall associate with my students as 
much as possible. 

41. I shall go on the assumption that 
everybody has something to offer. 

42. I shall go on the assumption that 
everyone has something with which to work. 

43. I shall be good to my students. 

44. I shall give my students responsibility 
whenever I can, and keep adding to it. 

45. I shall not “pry” into my students’ 
affairs. 

46. I shall be charitable in all of my 
dealings with students. 

47. I shall never hold myself aloof or un- 
approachable. 

48. I shall be firm in my stand for what is 
right without being a prude. 

49. I shall be lenient without being 
“wishy-washy”. 

50. I will not try to “regiment” my stu- 
dents. 

51. I will not accept the findings of any 
standard tests as final. 

52. I will try to be open minded, and will 
accept the findings and ratings of standard 
tests for what they seem to be worth. 

53. I will seek to have the student evalu- 
ate and respect and honor his home. 

54. I will take into consideration indivi- 
dual differences at all times. 

55. I will try to make each youngster a 
better person. 

56. I will not feel superior to any student, 
or give him the feeling that I feel superior, 
or am superior, in any way. 

57. I will seek to follow out the parents’ 
wishes and ideas with respect to their chil- 
dren, and to be codperative with the par- 
ents, as I believe that all parents want their 
children to do right, and to do well. 
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58. I shall seek to counsel with all stu- 
dents, not just problem cases. 

59. I will seek to know my students. 

60. I shall seek to be “down to earth” at 
all times in all of my contacts. 

61. I shall seek to promote a free and easy 
relationship between the students and my- 
self at all times. 

62. I shall not be dictatorial, shall not tell 
my students what to do. 

63. I shall not abuse any authority I have, 
or presume upon my position in the schools. 

64. I shall try to reach all of my students. 

65. I will try not to inject myself into 
another person’s life. 

66. I will try to stay in keeping with any 
proper discipline that may exist in the stu- 
dent’s home. 

67. I realize that I am not God Almighty. 

68. I will never make fun of a student. 

69. My criticism will be constructive, not 
destructive, and will be most sparingly 
given. 

70. I shall never “stand on my dignity”. 
Probably I won’t have any. 

71. I shall disseminate reliable and ac- 
curate information, or if I can’t do this in 
a given situation, I shall hold my counsel 
until I am in a position to do so. 

72. I shall try to cultivate good taste in 
all of my students. 

73. I shall always give another chance. 

474. I do not think that one mistake, or 
many mistakes, mean that my student will 
continue to make further mistakes, or repeat 
those that he has made, and hence make 
himself unfit for trust. 

75. I will put my students “on their own,” 
and trust them. 

46. I shall be considerate of the feelings 
of my students. 

77. I shall try to lead my students to ex- 
periences which will inspire them. 

78. I will never be “in a hurry” with my 
students—I'll take my time. 

4g. I realize I must be able to “take it”. 

80. And I shall not take myself too seri- 
ously. 


Individual Report Cards 
ace H. BURGER for Each Subject 


ROBABLY there is no phase of school work 
Pics has given rise to more heated 
controversy than school marks. Perhaps 
there is no place in the educational field 
where there is greater divergence in prac- 
tice than there is in reporting school pro- 
gress to parents. From the traditional per- 
centage system to the ultra-progressive 
parent-teacher conference method, each 
plan has its proponents who claim certain 
advantages. 

It has been interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of the newer reporting schemes. 
The parent-teacher conference is perhaps 
the ideal way, but it presents many diffi- 
culties in actual practice, some of which 
are practically insurmountable. Whenever 
the number of students meeting daily with 
any one teacher is fewer than fifty, the 
parent-teacher conference is probably a 
practical as well as an ideal solution for 
the reporting problem. However, when a 
teacher meets more than fifty students daily 
it would seem as if one of two things must 
inevitably happen—either the teacher will 
not be able to establish sufficient and fre- 
quent contacts with parents, or the teacher 
will be spending too large a portion of her 
time on this phase of school work. 
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Epiror’s Note: The University Hill 
Junior High School, Boulder, Colorado, 
carries the modern type of report to the 
home a step further by preparing separate 
31% by 5 inch cards for each subject. The 
author, who reports here the good results 
of this reporting system, was vice-principal 
of the school at the time the experiment was 
conducted. He now teaches in the Skinner 
Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 


On the surface it would seem as if the 
next best method of reporting is the per- 
sonal note. However, the personal note has 
the disadvantage of being time consuming, 
of becoming rather stereotyped, and of be- 
coming too general. 

It was a recognition of the shortcomings 
and limitations of the personal note and 
the parent-teacher conference, and a feel- 
ing that the traditional report card pre- 
sented nothing very tangible to parents be- 
cause it involved the use of symbolism and 
technical phrases not easily interpreted by 
laymen, that prompted the writer to formu- 
late and present to a faculty-parent com- 
mittee the outline of a card for use in the 
junior high school. For want of a better 
name we shall call it an “Analytical Report 
to Parents.” 

The committee seemed favorable to the 
idea and proceeded to work out the details 
and put it into use. 

The report form is printed on a 314 x 5 
card. The upper part of the front side is 
a conventional heading of name, school, 
grade, date, and an introductory statement 
to parents. The lower two-thirds of the 
card is divided into six rectangular spaces 
by a vertical line and three horizontal lines. 

In the rectangles to the left of the verti- 
cal line are set down the rather general 
phases of the work in which progress is to 
be expected. Opposite these on the right 
side are spaces adequate for a simple, 
terse, ten- to twenty-word statement of the 
pupil’s progress. These statements should 
be simple and non-academic messages 
which tell what the student is doing. 

A different card is used for each subject, 
and the phases of work which are com- 
mented on are different for each subject. 
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For example, in industrial arts the phases 
of work reported on are: 

1. Development of an appreciation of 
good workmanship and good design. 

2. Development of a systematic and or- 
derly procedure in the performance of any 
task. 

3. Development of skill. 

4. Development of an understanding of 
and an interest in industrial affairs. 

A typical report on Item 1 might be, 
“John has excellent standards of workman- 
ship,’ or “Limited appreciation of good 
workmanship,” or “John has trouble recog- 
nizing good workmanship when he sees it. 
We are trying to help him.” 

Reports on Item 2 might say, “Systema- 
tic and orderly in doing his work,” or 
“Works unsteadily,” “Has good work habits. 
Works steadily,” “Is very businesslike, and 
is orderly and systematic,” or “He works 
unsteadily—very hard for a while and then 
loafs. Has trouble concentrating on the 
task at hand.” 

On Item 3 such reports as these might 
be found, “He handles the instruments 
used in mechanical drawing very well,” 
“He has trouble visualizing how an object 
should be represented in views,” or “Better 
than average skill in use of drawing instru- 
ments.” 

For Item 4, typical statements would be, 
“Seems to have an interest in mechanical 
drawing,” “Does not seem to be particu- 
larly interested,” “Seems to like this sort 
of work,” or “Seems to have a good gen- 
eral understanding of shop work.” 

The reverse side of this report card is the 
same for all subjects. The lower half is 
reserved for parent comments. A large 
blank space was left above the line marked 
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“Parent,” which was to be used for the sig- 
nature required on all cards. A considerable 
number of parents used the space to make 
constructive comments. Occasionally school- 
home misunderstandings were discovered 
by this device, and their correction thus 
brought about. The upper half is used for 
such comments as the teacher wishes to 
make and is headed “School Adjustment”. 

Each homeroom teacher also sends home 
with every student a card bearing a record 
of the number of days absent and times 
tardy. On this card the teacher attempts 
to make a general comment concerning the 
student’s general school and social adjust- 
ment. These particular cards are not made 
out until subject cards have been sent to 
the homeroom teacher for her critical ex- 
amination. Cards are then all sent home in 
a single envelope. They are issued only 
three times during the year. More frequent 
reports are made when parents so request. 

While the use of this form in reporting 
to parents has been limited to one school 
year, the results have been very pleasing 
to pupils, teachers, and parents alike. Pupils 
no longer are subjected to the pressure of 
competing for marks, but seek to attain 
development in the subject itself. Teachers 
are able to point out the weak points and 
the strong points of a pupil in simple 
language so that parents may understand. 
Parents know more exactly what progress 
a child is making in a certain subject and 
are not mystified by the use of symbols or 
the technical phrases of school teachers. 

University Hill Junior High School will 
undoubtedly improve upon this plan in 
the future. For the present it meets the 
needs of that school in a generally satis- 
factory manner. 


Big Drive 


Perhaps one of these days we shall have to decide 
that even here in the United States all of our edu- 
cational facilities—schools, the press, the radio and 
the screen—will have to be marshaled together in 


an effort to give the American people an under- 
standing of the problems facing our civilization and 
our democracy.—President Clarence A. Dykstra, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Curriculum Revision Is Not Enough: 


To balance the program we must 


REVISE ou TEACHING 


By L. W. KINDRED 


HE HIsTORY of American education is 
alieete: with examples of movements 
and innovating practices theoretically 
directed toward the improvement of in- 
struction. Many of these movements and 
practices have produced genuine contri- 
butions to educational thought and pro- 
cedure, while others have been of inconse- 
quential worth. One cannot help but 
wonder what evaluation the perspective of 
time will give to some of the things being 
done in education today. 

The fever that has swept over the country 
for the revision of the curriculum comes 
definitely within this field of speculation. 
Seldom has any movement engaged the 
attention and services of so many individu- 
als in the teaching profession. 

Formerly curriculum revision was the 
responsibility of a few experts. Today 
there are some experts and many adminis- 
trative and instructional agents assiduously 
engaged in revising the traditional fields of 
subject-matter. Many things in the vast 
body of knowledge that has been the heri- 
tage of our race probably do not contribute 
to the welfare of children today and should 
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Epiror’s Note: The author offers specific 
criticisms of many of our new courses of 
study, and suggests what must be done be- 
fore we can consolidate the advances made 
by curriculum revision. Mr. Kindred 
is director of the Marsh Foundation, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


either be removed or so reorganized as to 
function effectively. 

Where reorganization has contributed to 
that end, a definite step in progress has 
been made and the work on curriculum re- 
vision justified. But the justification for 
revision must ultimately be established by 
the results it produces in the classroom. 

The young people exposed to the new 
curriculums encounter in the activities 
program blocks of subject-matter far more 
comprehensive and complex than did their 
predecessors of a decade ago. They are ex- 
pected to assimilate factual data; interpret, 
analyze, organize, and evaluate their find- 
ings; seek solutions to social problems; and 
emerge with a wealth of generalizations, 
skills, habits, and attitudes. 

Unfortunately, in the rush of enthusiasm 
for creating the new and destroying the 
old, the most significant factor in the learn- 
ing pattern has been largely overlooked— 
the skill of the person entrusted with the 
responsibility for teaching the new cur- 
riculum. 

Any impartial examination of the newer 
courses of study inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that many of them are doomed 
to dismal failure because teachers are not 
adequately prepared to meet the new teach- 
ing responsibilities imposed upon them, 
either in the field of content or in the field 
of method. The academic training and the 
experience of these teachers has given to 
them a satisfactory grasp of subject-matter 
within restricted fields. This equipment is 
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meager indeed to cope with the core cur- 
riculums around which the centers of in- 
terest for each grade are organized. 

Some of the core curriculums call for the 
integration of as many as seven subject- 
matter fields in the teaching of a single 
unit. The teacher is expected to be thor- 
oughly versatile in such fields of learning 
as the social studies, the physical sciences, 
language arts, English, fine arts, industrial 
arts, and mathematics. 

In view of the fact—well established by 
time and experience—that it is difficult to 
find teachers properly prepared in one 
general field, as in social studies, for ex- 
ample, is it not too much to expect that 
the same individuals are capable of intelli- 
gently handling several specialized fields? 

On the other hand, administrative ar- 
rangements are possible for bringing teach- 
ers from the various departments into the 
classroom during the teaching of a unit 
and having each contribute the benefit of 
his knowledge and experience to the prob- 
lem under consideration. The feasibility of 
this plan, however, is a topic requiring 
special treatment. 

At the same time attention must be 
directed to the question of methodology 
and skill requisite for the successful attain- 
ment of aims and objectives. Little or no 
provision seems to have been made by the 
curriculum builders for this factor, beyond 
the method suggested in the unit outline. 
The outline generally contains a list of 
suggested approach activities followed by 
a statement of the problem and the activi- 
ties that may be used in solving the prob- 
lem, together with a brief description of 
possible procedures. But the procedure 
cannot deviate much from the plan around 
which the unit is constructed without de- 
stroying its structural pattern. 

Under this plan the principal function 
of the teacher would appear to be the 
awakening of a dynamic interest in the 
child through the medium of certain activi- 
ties that would cause him to manifest a 
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desire to explore further the intricate maze 
of factual data related to the problem of 
the unit. He is to carry on this exploration 
by means of certain activities under the 
guidance of the teacher and to reach cer- 
tain generalizations respecting the problem. 

The highest degree of skill and the 
broadest concept of methods are basic in 
arousing the interests of children suffi- 
ciently to cause them to want to partici- 
pate in work directed toward the solution 
of a social problem. 

Such desire does not grow out of the 
performance of a few activities listed as 
means for creating interest in the problem. 
It comes only as a result of thoughtful 
planning in terms of previous group ex- 
perience, an understanding of wants, in- 
terests, and attitudes, a respect for mental 
ability and cultural background, and the 
skillful execution of a plan built upon 
sound principles of learning and carried 
out by means of good method and tech- 
nique. 

The average teacher finds it difficult to 
develop this interest in children because 
his training in the art and science of teach- 
ing has been inadequate so far as skill and 
technical equipment is concerned. It is 
difficult to understand why the significance 
of skill and technical knowledge has been 
underestimated and frequently overlooked 
in the newer courses of study, since the 
success of the unit depends almost entirely 
upon the effectiveness of the approach that 
is made. If the approach fails, the activi- 
ties subsequently performed become pur- 
poseless to the child and decidedly wanting 
in those qualities for which the unit has 
been designed. 

To many curriculum makers this weak- 
ness is not serious. It signifies that the 
group is not interested in the particular 
problem at the time it is presented, hence 
another is introduced in its place. Should 
the approach fail the second time, this 
problem is also dropped. 

This process continues until the interest 
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of the class has been developed in some one 
of the problems provided for the age-grade 
level of the group. Once the class has “‘taken 
hold”, it is expected that during the ex- 
perience of the unit new interests will be 
developed and others discovered that will 
serve as leads to other units. 

Assuming that a successful approach is 
made to a unit, the teacher is then con- 
fronted with the alternatives of permitting 
the group to select intelligently those 
activities in which they are interested, or 
of working together as a class on the same 
activities. Regardless of the choice that is 
made, a limited number of activities profit- 
able to any one individual can be carried 
on unless an unjustifiable amount of time 
is consumed. 

Aside from the questionable nature of 
many of the activities listed in the courses 
of study—such as drawing cartoons in 
grade twelve “depicting the problem of 
raising incomes of American consumers so 
that we may enjoy more economic goods 
and services”, or dramatizing in grade nine 
“the trial of a robot with the robot ac- 
cused of murder, theft, etc’, or discussing 
in grade eight “peculiar problems in Ameri- 
can life such as the future development of 
the public school system”, to cite only a 
few examples—it is frequently inconceivable 
that their performance should be regarded 
as solutions to any problem or even an 
openminded understanding of the facts. 

But should the activities be of real value 
in the learning experiences of the child, 
there yet remains the need for putting into 
practice the principle that children ought 
to be instructed in the best method of per- 
forming the thing they are asked or ex- 
pected to do. Their position is no different 
from that of an adult learning to drive an 
automobile. Here, at least, society recog- 
nizes the imperative need for sound instruc- 
tion. 

It may be true that each individual has 
his own peculiar way of learning, yet we 
realize that competent guidance is essential 
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in directing the learner toward the best 
method of performing the activity. The 
question naturally arises, in the face of a 
multitude of diversified activities, whether 
teachers are competent to give instruction 
along so many lines, and at the same time, 
to make allowance for individual differ- 
ences in learning and doing. 

There is a vital need for a next step 
beyond the revision of the curriculum that 
will provide for the study of methods, 
principles, and techniques of instruction. 

Each of us knows, for example, that the 
acquisition of vocabulary is essential to 
growth in ability to read and understand 
printed material. There are certain princi- 
ples upon which the teaching of vocabulary 
is based, and numerous methods and de- 
vices for putting these principles into prac- 
tice. Little attention seems to be given to 
the importance of these factors. Rather, the 
emphasis is upon the social value of the con- 
tent. 

Take the specific question of how to use 
visual materials as a means for clarifying 
subject-matter and satisfying the laws of 
learning. ‘The only requirement seems to be 
that teachers shall use visual materials, 
when, in reality, every effort should be 
made to determine how effectively they are 
being used, and how much more effectively 
they could be used. The same criticism 
is true with respect to remedial reading, the 
teaching of dull normals, the teaching of 
written and oral expression, and a host of 
other problems related to specific items. If 
our responsibilities could be translated into 
measurement that would show profit or loss, 
it is more than probable that attention 
would be directed toward the technical side 
of teaching and the efficiency of the methods 
we are using. 

We are not analogous to a thorough-going 
business concern which is interested in se- 
curing the greatest returns possible from 
labor and time expended. We could, never- 
theless, benefit from the examples found 
in industrial research and learn to make 
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use of experimental findings so that only 
those methods and skills would be used in 
the instructional process that yield the 
highest measurable results. 

To create a condition of instructional 
efficiency, it would be necessary for teachers 
and administrators, research workers and 
educational specialists, to return their at- 
tention to a practical study of methodology, 
and to emphasize the need for a coming- 
down-to-earth in questions of how to teach 
certain of the subject-matter items that have 
been incorporated in the revised curricu- 
lums, and certain of the items common to 
all teaching situations, regardless of the 
type of curriculum being favored. 

A campaign for the improvement of in- 
structional practices might well start with a 
thorough-going evaluation of the general 
methods that have been advocated from 
time to time—such as the problem method, 
the project method, the laboratory method, 
the case method, the unit method, the con- 
tract method, the differentiated assignment 
method, and others. 

The purposes in making this evaluation 
would be to determine first of all, whether 
the method in practice corresponds to the 
values that have been assigned to it, and 
secondly, whether there are not certain 
modifications that might be made that 
would cause it to be an efficient method to 
use under certain conditions, with certain 
kinds of children, and when using certain 
blocks of subject-matter. 


Take, for example, the textbook method | 


of teaching. This method, perhaps more 
than any other, has been condemned gen- 
erally throughout the entire field of educa- 
tion. There is no doubt but what a great 
deal of the criticism that has been made 
against its use is justifiable so far as instruc- 
tional efficiency and the attainment of de- 
sirable objectives are concerned. 

On the other hand, the significance of 
the textbook as an instrument of teaching 
is frequently overlooked. It does represent 
the best organized and most concise body 
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of information available. Usually, today’s 
writers of textbooks are individuals who 
have had rich experience in dealing with 
children, many years of study in the field 
of their specialization, and deep under- 
standing of the educational implications of 
psychology and method. Unless their books 
reflect these qualities, they do not find a 
market. 

The trouble lies not with the textbook 
itself, but rather with the way in which it 
is used. Therein is the crux of the criticism 
against it. 

Instead of one or two poor methods of 
using a textbook, there are additional levels 
upon which it can be taught that yield rich 
returns. On these higher levels it becomes 
a convenient aid and supplies a basis for 
common understanding and a point of de- 
parture for any problem, project, or activity 
that children may care to follow. Placed in 
the hands of a skillful teacher, it can be 
made to serve not one restricted method of 
teaching, but as many methods as are de- 
sirable. 

At the same time there should be a 
natural concern for the broad principles 
upon which method is based. Not only 
should there be an enumeration of these 
generalizations, but also an understanding 
of the psychological and pedagogical as- 
pects of their origin and of their applica- 
tion to child growth and development. 
They would furnish reasons for the things 
that are done in classrooms and eliminate 
some of the wild conjecture that abounds 
there. They would act as a set of standards 
for evaluating plans and proposals and 
make the educative process a more rational 
and worthwhile experience. 

There should be a recognition, for ex- 
ample, of the principle that education 
moves from the psychological to the logical, 
from the concrete to the abstract. This 
principle would determine the manner in 
which a teaching procedure as applied to 
a given activity or a given segment of sub- 
ject-matter would be carried on. 
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There should be a recognition of the 
principle that attention and interest are 
necessary before learning takes place, and 
accordingly, ways and means would be dis- 
covered and devised for developing condi- 
tions conducive to attention and interest. 
Such conditions might be nothing more 
than the result of using such simple de- 
vices as change of pace, voice modulation, 
board diagrams, competitive games, and 
the like. 

There should be recognition of the 
principle that the attention span of chil- 
dren varies with their ability and the nature 
of the activity. In conformity with this 
principle, activities would be selected and 
changed often enough to keep children in- 
terested and happy in the work they are 
doing. 

Fortified with these and many other 
generalizations, the progressive teacher 
should have an intelligent basis upon which 
to plan, execute, and appraise her efforts. 

‘The necessary counterpart of principles 
and methods is technique. Technique repre- 
sents a field of unexplored possibilities that 
must eventually be subject to extensive ex- 
perimentation. How few professional books 
today offer even the slightest assistance to 
the teacher seeking specific techniques for 
a given subject or a given phase of that 
subject! 

Yet technical information is vital to the 
application of principles and the use of 
method. It is the finesse of teaching—the 
skillful art of leading children through a 
series of learning experiences graduated 
in accordance with their needs. It depends 
upon personality on the one hand and 
knowledge of how to perform on the other. 
The personality of the teacher cannot be 
materially changed, but we can improve 
and increase our knowledge of definite in- 
structional procedures. 

There are two roads open that may be 
followed: the exchange of empirical find- 
ings by means of agencies created for this 
purpose, and the use of the results of ex- 
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perimental research. Both are important, 
but it would seem that the emphasis should 
be placed upon scientific research. 

This research might be concerned with 
the most efficient and effective way to teach 
respect for law, as an illustration in point. 
Here the teacher is confronted with the 
question of how he can most efficiently and 
effectively develop this concept. He should 
have recourse to the findings of a well- 
organized series of investigations on this 
very question, but today there is available 
to teachers nothing more than a course of 
study which dictates this objective as a 
goal to be accomplished, with little or no 
explanation of how to accomplish it. 

It is exactly this lack of explanation and 
instruction in how to do the many things 
imposed upon teachers by the newer cur- 
riculums that impresses any impartial ob- 
server with the need for taking a step be- 
yond curriculum revision and balancing 
the instructional program. 

You may ask how this step can be taken. 
It is suggested that as much time and 
thought be given to this problem as has 
been given to the reorganization of the 
traditional fields of subject-matter in our 
public schools. 

In the interest of instructional improve- 
ment, there is a definite need for proficiency 
in teaching, which has been brought about 
by the new alignments of subject-matter 
and the procedural responsibilities that ac- 
company this reorganization. 

It can only be met by increasing the 
knowledge of teachers in the fields of 
subject-matter they are now expected to 
handle, and by familiarizing them through 
systematic study with the most efficient and 
effective methods and techniques of in- 
struction, founded upon sound psychologi- 
cal and pedagogical principles of child 
growth and development. To accomplish 
this end, and to balance the program in 
operation today, an equal amount of time 
and thought must be given the teaching 
process. 


The Editors suggest rules for 


manuscript preparation: 


1. Always double-space typewritten 
articles. The editors accept good single- 
spaced articles, of course. But they are 
difficult to edit, as there is no space be- 
tween lines for changes, corrections, and 
marks for the printer. 

2. Please make a carbon copy of the 
article—but do not send it to the editor. 
Carbon copies are hard to read. And 
editors, from unpleasant experience, 
wonder if the article is being submitted 
to one or more other journals at the same 
time. Keep your carbon copy. As most 
articles pass through the hands of two or 
more editors who are away from the jour- 
nal’s offices, almost every magazine in its 
history has lost a few manuscripts. 

3. Always state your position and the 
name of your school. Often the point of 
an article reporting a school practice is 


heightened by the author’s mentioning in 
the article, or in his accompanying letter 
for our Editor’s Note, the enrollment of 
the school, or other pertinent facts. We 
cannot publish an article until we know 
what the author teaches or does, and 
where. 

4. Leave at least two inches of blank 
space at the top of the first page, and be- 
gin the title below that. Your name and 
address should be placed in the upper 
left-hand corner of the blank space. 
Manuscripts should have margins of 
about one inch on each side of the page, 
and at the top and bottom. 

5. The foregoing points are those most 
frequently neglected in the manuscripts 
we receive. We hope that we are perform- 
ing a service to readers in bringing these 
suggestions to their attention. 


We welcome contributions from readers 


The editors of THE CLEARING House extend a 
cordial invitation to readers to submit articles 
dealing with any phase of secondary education. 
Each article is read carefully by at least two edi- 
tors, whose comments are considered by a board 
before a vote is taken. 

We feel that many readers, or their schools, 
have developed units, courses, teaching methods, 
administrative procedures, school programs or 
activities, that should be known to thousands of 
other CLEARING House readers throughout Ameri- 
ca and abroad. 

We particularly welcome practical articles re- 
porting specific experiments and accomplish- 
ments in named high schools or high-school sys- 
tems. We are also interested in secondary-edu- 
cation articles of a more general nature, and 


these include satire and articles dealing in a 
forthright manner with important controversial 
issues in the field. 

No part of THE CLEARING House is a closed 
shop. Readers should feel free to contribute to 
every department, including “Editorial” and 
“The Educational Whirl.” Letters from readers 
are a constant source of material for “Ideas in 
Brief.” 

No article is considered too short. Our pre- 
ferred lengths on longer articles are 2,000 to 
2,500 words. (The average double-spaced type- 
written page contains about 300 words.) Signifi- 
cant articles may run to 3,000 words or longer. 

All manuscripts and all correspondence with 
Tue CLEARING House should be addressed to this 
journal at 207 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


&— THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —€ 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: NorA McCarrrrey Law, Crecit W. ROBERTS, 
RoBERT B. Nixon, FREDERICK G. LYLE, and GRACE LAWRENCE. 


What you’d do with a class if they all-of-a-sudden 
knew all the facts you’re drilling them on, is what 
you should do now, anyhow. Cc. W. R. 
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Venus in the Classroom 


Venus oft with anxious care 
Adjusted twice a single hair. 


But ... Venus was not programmed for a home- 
room of fifty-odd adolescent youngsters plus five 
classes in English, averaging forty to a class, to whom 
she was required to make entertaining, in the ap- 
proved modern manner, grammar, penmanship, 
composition, prose literature, poetry, drama, public 
speaking, motion picture appreciation, ballroom 
dancing, radio joy, business practices, social usages, 
society manners, and creative writing. 

Neither did Venus run a school newspaper, a 
P.T.A. program, a community chest drive, produce 
an operetta, chaperon an expedition to Chinatown, 
win a paper drive, attend Institute sessions or take a 
university extension course. 

No wonder Venus could look immaculate! 


N. Me. L. 
© 
How to Die a Spinster 
Part I 


Some of the “gals” in the profession say that there 
are worse things to die of than spinsterhood. For 
those who are bent that direction here are a few 
rules to follow: 

1. Always sit in the lunchroom with those of your 
own sex. 

2. While sitting there make meaningful little nods 
in the direction of the particular male about whom 
the gossip is spilling. 

3. If you throw a party make sure none of those 
bepantied animals is invited. 

4. Pass your fellow schoolmales with a stony stare 
on the street. 

5. If you have occasion to speak to one of the 
lowly he’s, and see a stray hair or spot on his coat 
brush it off with your finger tips and follow with 
the comment: “I do think men are the most careless 
animals.” (They love this sort of female.) 

6. If the male is a few months your junior make 
him feel like a baby in arms. 


7. If out on a rare date with one of those dumb 
suspender benders make him feel you have seen all 
there is and tasted all that is worth tasting in our 
world. In other words, make him feel you while away 
your boredom by teaching school. 

8. If out with an educator who wants to talk shop, 
say with your best vinegar smile, “Now let’s talk 
about something besides school.” The conversation 
is sure to stop dead in its dusty tracks. R.B.N. 
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Building a Profession 

We quote our honorable colleagues: 

z. “In the past classroom teachers have been un- 
willing to assume the responsibilities of active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the association. Begin- 
ning this year, however, they will have equal repre- 
sentation on the executive council with the princi- 
pals and superintendents.” 

60,000 teachers get 6 representatives. 

2,600 principals and superintendents get 6 repre- 
sentatives. 

Marvellous, this business of equality! 

2. “We earnestly invite discussion from the floor 
on this matter. But we don’t want fanatics throwing 
monkey wrenches and wasting the time of this asso- 
ciation. And I mean just that!” 

Define a fanatic. 

3. “If the rural school teachers were any good, 
they wouldn’t have to work for $800 a year.” 

4. “We can’t be too particular about the students 
who come to the teachers’ colleges. Competition is so 
keen that we have difficulty maintaining our enroll- 
ments. Besides, some of our poorest students have 
jobs promised them before they enroll. We couldn’t 
turn them down.” Gabe 
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Headache 


Teachers who do independent thinking are a 
headache, a source of trouble, a subversive influence, 
a monkey-wrench in the school machinery. They 
lack tact and are too aggressive. 

All this, until they receive recognition above and 
beyond their immediate environment. Then they are 
progressive, an outstanding teacher, a colleague of 
whom I am proud, a credit to the school—and 
(sotto voce) still a headache. G. L. 
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DOES THIS 


A Teacher’s Unusual 
‘Confession’ Story 


APPLY 
IO) YAS Ele 


By CARLESS JONES 


HEN I come into contact with teachers 

who are obviously following the same 
temptations that made a fool of me, I want 
to shout my warning to them. 

For fifteen years I have been pushing my- 
self along toward nothing with the aid of six 
crutches, each of which is a deterrent to a 
clear conception of the attributes that are 
truly worthwhile or, in other words, to the 
acquisition of a positive character at peace 
with itself; and for these fifteen years of 
darkness I blame both my training and 
myself. 

Individual needs should be the primary 
concern of all education—and the extent to 
which an institution is able either to con- 
vince a student that his ability and capacity 
have definite limitations or, better, to help 
him discover that fact for himself, is the 
extent to which its right to the name of 
school is justified. Until the student is 
convinced, his academic efforts (and often 
the efforts of his professional life) are hap- 
hazard and meaningless, and his education 
becomes a matter of luck. 

This much I blame on my training, for I 
cannot recall ever having been told that I 
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Eprror’s Note: Among the schools in 
which the author of this unusual article has 
taught are a high school in New York State 
and a college in Athens, Greece. He now 
teaches in the Drama Department, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, One of the three 
CLEARING Houss editors who considered this 
article made the following notation concern- 
ing it: “I know a lot of teachers who need 
just this.” 


didn’t possess the power to do whatever I 
wanted to do. I was always told that I could 
accomplish anything if I exerted my will 
upon it, and that there was always room at 
the top. I suppose that I, too, was one of the 
countless Cradle Presidents of the United 
States. 

But most of the blame for my long- 
delayed awakening lies with me. With ad- 
vantages above the average, I have only 
average accomplishments to show in return. 

I had a normal birth and a normal child- 
hood, what I can recall of it, with the usual 
amount of joy and heartache. My best girl 
hit me on the head with a croquet mallet 
to start me on a series of youthful mishaps 
which progressed through the measles, the 
whooping cough, several minor accidents, 
and a football nose. 

Barney Oldfield and Ty Cobb were my 
first heroes, and today, after an acquaintance 
with the masters and thinkers and the self- 
made tycoons and leaders of this whirling 
planet, I still place them pretty high in 
the list. 

I learned to knit wristlets for the World 
War doughboys and to hate everything that 
could be called German; and I bore this 
grudge for thirteen years until I went to 
Germany and fell in love with it. 

I took violin lessons for three years and 
honestly enjoyed them. And I graduated 
from junior high with a good scholastic 
record. 

During my third year in high school I 
discovered the feminine side of life, and 
sports were dropped for dramatics and a 
dance orchestra. A measure of success in 
these fields drew me toward them with in- 
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creasing fervor, and my class work became 
a bothersome requirement to which I gave 
as little attention as possible. I graduated 
from high school with a very mediocre 
scholastic record, but with the conviction 
that school was a cinch if you knew how to 
“work” it. I thought I did. 

I went to college only because I had 
graduated from high school and because I 
had to in order to make a fraternity. I made 
one, pledging money that I didn’t have, and, 
with the brothers, went eagerly through 
the open-house ritual of sizing up the at- 
tractive newcomers among the sorority 
sisters. College was going to be all right! 

I acquired an old car for thirty-five dol- 
lars, but I soon wanted a new one. On the 
plea that I needed one to transport my 
dance band more economically, my mother 
bought me one. As I entered my senior 
year I possessed, in addition to another new 
car, a fiancée, a rock-bottom grade average, 
a pallid complexion, and no orchestra to 
help me pay off my mounting debts. Dance 
band hours, play rehearsals, and a fiancée 
just didn’t jibe, and those unimportant 
classes were a constant annoyance, of course. 
The girl won out. 

One day it occurred to me that I was 
about to graduate, miracle though it was, 
and I awoke to the realization that I had no 
idea in the world what I was going to do 
once the protective doors of college had 
closed behind me. I had no money, no job, 
no future—only a girl and a debt-laden car. 
But it was spring and I had wanderlust, 
and when a professor in a Bible class de- 
scribed an American school in the Near 
East, I wanted to go there to teach and, 
more ardently, to travel. Six months later 
I received an appointment, and a new 
world was opened before me. I accepted it— 
and lost my girl. 

I lived in this new world for five years, 
and that it has made me a richer man has 
been proven to me time and again. But it 
didn’t improve my character because I 
could not weigh values in the light of their 
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worth to me. I absorbed a considerable 
amount of European culture, and the Har- 
lem Hot Shots gradually fell before the 
onslaught of Richard Wagner and the Salz- 
burg Festival music. 

I returned to America a very different 
and a more educated person, but I was 
still far away from the truth I had taken 
no time to seek. I had merely jumped from 
one end of the teeter to the other and had 
passed, with the aid of my six crutches, 
from the level of a college playboy to the 
level of a well-traveled but penniless, ideal- 
istic, sentimental social eunuch. 

To make matters worse, my false im- 
pression that I was at last in possession of 
the key to success was confirmed by the fact 
that I landed a job in a New York theatre 
company almost immediately after my ar- 
rival in the midst of the depression, July 
1934. Six months later I was living in a 
three-dollars-a-week hall bedroom and de- 
bating whether to spend my last nickel for 
a morning coffee, a phone call, or a trolley 
ride to the nearest employment bureau. 
This was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with myself. 

College gave me almost nothing because 
I gave college so little, and for six years 
what I had learned to do in college I 
blindly continued to practice in adult life. 
Only now have I come to see myself as 
others saw me—and I wonder how they 
stood it. 

Here are the crutches that I have been 
depending upon since my high-school days 
—the worthless propensities that have 
brought me fleeting moments of satisfaction 
and long hours of dejection when I realized 
that something, which I apparently had no 
time to analyze, was decidedly wrong. 

1. The desire to be well-liked and well 
known by prominent persons 

The inability to distinguish between ac- 
quaintances and friends caused me no end 
of disillusionment, but when I finally had 
it pounded into me that important business 
people were often not even good acquaint- 
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ances, I was doubly disillusioned—and 
doubly enlightened. 

I would do anything to get recognition 
from a man of importance, and at any cost. 
A nebulous commendation from him 
seemed to satisfy me completely, and I 
would consider myself very fortunate to be 
able to have contacts with him. This was 
egoism pure and simple (mostly simple) 
and this synthetic gratification of my ego 
was all I ever got out of it. That I got no 
more was my own fault, for it must have 
been obvious to the men I contacted that I 
had very little to offer. 

2. Rationalizing 

I have always disliked to face facts. All 
idealists do. I didn’t need a car in college, 
I wanted one, but I made out a grand case 
for myself. I have repeatedly found myself 
in error over a contention only to justify 
my decision or action in the light of a 
second contention which I manufactured 
for the purpose. 

This subterfuge was bred of my over- 
balanced fear of failure. That I could fail 
without disgrace was unknown to me, and 
to admit defeat seemed fatal. In numerous 
other ways I fled from the facing of facts. 
I called it resourcefulness—this finding a 
justification for everything I did. It was 
shallowness, fear, and childishness, for 
whatever caused me discomfort was avoided 
or rejected in toto. I was a coward and I 
knew it, but I didn’t know why. 

3. The desire to be looked upon as a 
sophisticate 

Again, my ego craved obeisance and I 
did everything in my power to pamper it. 
I learned to gossip about music, not to 
discuss it. The off-hand mention of a little- 
known work of some famous musician 
created much more of an effect than a 
word or two about his popular composi- 
tions. That I knew almost nothing about 
any of them except Wagner was of little 
importance. The effect was the thing. 

I dabbled in psychology to keep up with 
the growing interest in psychiatry. I called 
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it a day in Greek architecture when I 
learned to recognize Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian columns, but if I were asked to 
define precisely an architrave, an entabla- 
ture, or a cornice I would be lost. As a 
saving grace I can truthfully say that I 
have diligently studied the Greek theatre. 

I know that the fundamentals of art 
embrace balance, proportion, mass, line, 
and color. I also know what empathy is. 
But in the galleries of Florence, Rome, 
Vienna, Munich, and Dresden all I did was 
look half-heartedly at a number of pictures 
and memorize a few names. Cubism and 
surrealism are just so much mental anguish 
to me, although two or three years ago I 
would have been thinking up something 
startling to say about them. 

This glib superficiality which I tried to 
use made an ass of me more than once, 
but I went blithely on, discoursing gaily 
and foolishly on one subject after another 
and all but indulging in a snuff box and a 
lace handkerchief. Instead of becoming a 
sophisticate, I had become a prattling 
booby with no convictions that I could 
substantiate and no convictions that were 
honestly mine. I had become a carbon copy 
of other persons’ ideas and mannerisms, and 
I must have borne them with the grace of 
a Malaprop. 

4. The dependence upon material aids to 
supply what my character lacked 

Even though I was incredibly dull con- 
cerning what constitutes common sense, I 
was aware that my whims and desires could 
be temporarily satisfied if I had a little 
outside assistance. Good clothes were no- 
ticed, so I demanded good clothes. Money 
brought good times, so I demanded money. 
A car would open the way to many things 
that I could otherwise not enjoy, so I de- 
manded a car. I should have liked to attend 
an Eastern school just to say I had done so. 
I should have liked a more beautiful home 
just to be able to say, “That’s where I 
live.” 

I saw that people warmed to me, and I 
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made full use of all the wiles I could master. 
I took advantages wherever I could, so long 
as I didn’t actually harm anyone. I learned 
that what I could not obtain by a direct 
request or attempt, I could usually attain 
if I used other resources. What I didn’t 
learn until too late was that most of the 
persons with whom I dealt were my parents, 
my friends, and acquaintances who were 
more or less interested in me. 

When I left my shelter and met men who 
stripped off all my appurtenances and 
judged me according to what I could do for 
them, I found myself floundering in a 
world ZI never made and never even 
dreamed of. 

5. The dislike of fundamentals and of 
work that is necessary but fruitless as an end 
in itself 

I have always disliked the idea of work- 
ing from the bottom up. If there were any 
way in which I could fit in at the second or 
third level, that’s the place I tried for. The 
technique of looking for the opening upon 
which I could capitalize and thus appear 
to have a more-than-elementary knowledge 
of the subject at hand was my stock in 
trade. 

Working under this system, I was never 
at ease. I knew that I didn’t know—a state 
of mind even worse than complete ignor- 
ance, which is at least blissful. The con- 
stant fear that I would be found out often 
resulted in frantic research and hard study 
over comparatively simple yet evasive first 
principles. 

Many times it is possible to trick your 
boss or another person into thinking that 
you know more than you really do, but you 
can never trick yourself. I know I can’t. 

6. The impression that I was suited for 
any circle of society I chose to live in 

All five of the foregoing ill-advised prac- 
tices point toward one conclusion: I didn’t 
know anything about my own personality, 
and I thought it was rather good. There- 
fore, I took it for granted that I was a 
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social chameleon and could change the color 
of my thinking and my behavior to conform 
to the practices of any group. That I was 
often ill at ease and discouraged can be 
readily understood. As a result, I decided 
to be honest with myself, and I learned that 
I was trying to find satisfaction in a way 
of living totally unsuited to my character. 

A little study revealed that what we call 
character is composed of the same old blend, 
heredity plus environment, and that no one 
knows where he’s going until he learns to 
balance the two. 

I found that we inherit five noticeable 
qualities, and upon these five act the forces 
of our surroundings, resulting in whatever 
kind of finished (or unfinished) human 
product we happen to be. These qualities 
are: an intelligence level, an ego (pride of 
self), a physique, a temperament, and a life 
urge (sex). 

The climate, topography, natural re- 
sources, population, social structure, family 
relationships, and the numberless other 
forces all about us act upon these qualities 
and change them within certain limits. But 
until we realize that the change is never 
very great, we may continue to do as I did— 
try to stretch the inherited qualities out of 
their normal sphere. That cannot be done, 
and unhappiness comes to those who try it. 

No man or woman whose intelligence, 
physique, temperament, ego, and life urge 
dictate an artistic future can ever feel at 
home in a sweat shop. And no one whose 
endowment is strong and masculine will 
find sufficient expression in the superficial 
and anemic chatter of escapists to whom 
vigor and reality are repulsive. 

My self-analysis has given me a new out- 
look, a new philosophy, and my worn-out 
crutches have at last been dispensed with. 
If you would save yourself considerable 
needless floundering, and at the same time 
give yourself some startling personal facts, 
I highly recommend Socrates’ well-known 
advice—“Know thyself”. 


BENIN ASE ING yews Bavosny 
the DRY CLASSROOM 


ee reminds me of the time... .” The 
teacher, with a twinkle in his eye, leans 
back in his chair, the students lean forward 
expectantly. ‘The monotonous round of text- 
book work is broken. Students and teacher 
relax. 

The teacher who can tell a lively anec- 
dote and switch from a dry subject to an 
interesting narrative has a “snap” as a 
teacher. The student immediately cottons to 
an instructor who can make him laugh. 

“Mr. Brown of room 200 is great,” one 
student tells another. ‘““He makes the time 
fly. I never could understand algebra be- 
fore, but he makes it so simple—like a game. 
You know, I always hated my math period, 
but now I look forward to it.” 

The truth is that Mr. Brown has a keen 
sense of humor. He illustrates his points 
with humorous or interesting analogies. Aft- 
er explaining a particularly difficult point, 
instead of switching to another, he changes 
the subject. He encourages some student to 
tell an interesting fact or narrative, or tells 
one himself. After a while, the tension in the 
classroom is gone. Both class and teacher are 
in better condition to tackle the next 
problem. 
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Epiror’s Note: There are teachers in 
every high school who command the in- 
terest and the enthusiasm of the pupils... 
and there are teachers who do not. What 
qualities create this difference? Mr. Pervosky 
has some ideas about that. The author, who 
lives in Chicago, writes, “I am 23 years old. 
I was graduated from Crane High School in 
1932, and later attended Crane College. 
This article was inspired by my teachers at 
Crane Tech, where dry classrooms are a 
rarity.” 


Some teachers may ask, “Do I have to read 
Joe Miller’s joke book or memorize stories 
to be a successful teacher?” The answer is 
no. By all means act natural and at ease 
or the student will notice and lose his re- 
spect for you. 

Opportunities and stories present them- 
selves, if you look for them. For instance, 
the physics teacher calls on ‘Tom Jones. 

“Tom, could you move a twenty-thou- 
sand-pound locomotive if it were suspended 
from the ceiling?” Tom of course answers 
no. The class laughs at the thought of 
ninety-eight-pound Tom moving ten tons. 

The teacher contradicts him and explains 
that if Tom were to push the engine away 
from himself at short, regular intervals, after 
a time the engine would begin to sway. If 
he kept pushing it as he would a swing, 
soon the locomotive would swing from one 
end of the room to the other. 

The instructor has told an interesting fact 
and at the same time explained a law in 
physics. 

Encourage the student to tell of other 
cases—and be interested when he talks. 
In chemistry, when a student has a chem- 
istry set at home, encourage him to talk 
about it and explain some of his experi- 
ments. 

The teacher who greets his new class with 
a genuine smile, nothing supercilious or 
condescending, has done more to win the 
confidence of the pupils than if he had a 
string of letters after his name. And don’t 
get the idea that this will lessen respect or 
discipline. On the contrary, discipline will 
be easier to maintain. 

I knew an elderly spinster who always 
wore a smile and had a twinkle in her Irish 
blue eyes. Her smile was so genuine and 
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winning that all she had to do was frown 
her displeasure, and silence prevailed. 

Never talk down to a class or ridicule an 
erring student. As to the first, the class 
knows you're acting uppity and resents it. 
The rest of the class may laugh at the 
erring pupil, but they don’t admire you for 
showing him up. Each student nurses the 
fear that he may be the next one to be held 
up to ridicule. 

I think the first most essential qualifica- 
tion for a successful teacher is a genuine 
sense of humor, and secondly, good narra- 
tive ability. Teachers shouldn’t be selected 
merely because they pass a test of “book 
learning.” ‘Too many frustrated old maids 
and henpecked husbands pass these tests. 

I don’t want my son to come home from 
school cross and irritated because teacher 
is an old crab. I know he’ll begin to resent 
school and this resentment will develop into 
a desire to quit school. I want my boy to 
go to school, not because the authorities say 
he must until he becomes of age, but eager- 
ly, because he likes it. I want him to work 
on hard problems for the pure joy of solving 
them correctly, not because teacher says he 
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must. I don’t want him to have nightmares 
simply because tomorrow is “exams.” He 
should look forward to an exam much as he 
looks forward to the Saturday baseball 
game. Each should be a call to arms, a test 
of skill and knowledge. 

I can tell you a good teacher by watching 
the faces of the pupils as they come in and 
out of the classrooms. Resentment, fear, joy, 
relief and laughter are mirrored on their fea- 
tures. ‘Teachers aroused those emotions. 

The teachers may say, “We aren’t perfect; 
we too reach an end to patience and good 
will. We’re not gods and goddesses. Besides 
we're doing all right for the money we're 
getting. Anyway, who are you and what 
right have you to criticize us?” 

I answer. If it takes gods and goddesses to 
be my idea of a good teacher, if it takes 
gods and goddesses to irrigate a dry class- 
room, by all means get them. Pay them all 
they want—they deserve it. But it is my 
opinion that a good teacher enjoys her work 
as much as her pupils should enjoy theirs. 
What we like, we’re glad to work for. 

Who am I? I’m a young man who has 
spent half his life going to school. 


Teaching Tolerance in 1939 


(Continued from page 266) 


take this task is the historic duty of the schools of 
our nation. 

The Office of Education has seen clearly that or- 
ganized education in the United States is challenged 
to prove its value as a democratiser. To help both 
teachers and parents as well as school children, the 
Office of Education has planned and launched a 
series of 26 nation-wide broadcasts, “Americans All 
—Immigrants All”, which show the great contribu- 
tions that men and women of various races and 
nationalities have brought to our shores. (CBS 
stations, Sunday afternoons, 2 o’clock EST.) 

The Office of Education is already negotiating 
with representatives of the New York City public 
school system on ways and means by which this 
program can be used in the current campaign to 


increase tolerance and understanding among the 
school children of the City of New York. 

I urge the members of school boards, school 
officials, and teachers of the United States to give 
immediate attention to the problem of adapting the 
school curriculums and schedules to assure an ade- 
quate and meaningful treatment of the ideas, aims, 
and spirit of democracy. There is no greater issue 
today before American education. 

I am glad to announce that the values of this 
series of 26 broadcasts under the title of “Americans 
All—Immigrants All” are being preserved for 
schoolroom use. Each program is being recorded and 
within a short time I expect to announce the terms 
on which these records can be available both for 
public address system and phonograph use. 


2=—SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST—¥* 


Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


The instructional committee of the Board 
of Education in New York City recently 
recommended that assembly programs on 
tolerance be introduced into New York 
City’s public schools. The resolution read 
as follows: 

In every public school in the city of New York 
assemblies should be devoted to the promulgation 
of American ideals of democracy, tolerance, and 
freedom for all men. The programs for all these 
assemblies should be based on the social and poli- 
tical history of the United States. These programs 
should present the contributions of all races in a 
way such as to develop esteem, respect, good-will and 
tolerance among students and teachers in all the 
schools. 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, Director of the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, says, “The edu- 
cators don’t know what the public wants 
from the schools, and the laymen, in turn, 
are equally ignorant of what the educators 
hope to accomplish.” Dr. Mort believes that 
educators have too little contact with those 
who foot the bills. He has been arranging 
a series of conferences between educators 
and business men in order to lessen the rift 
between the two groups. 

The educational prize for “annual re- 
ports” should probably go to Superinten- 
dent Frank Cody of Detroit. At the end of 
the year every parent in Detroit was pre- 
sented an annual report in the form of a 
sixteen-page rotogravure tabloid. The title 
of the publication was Opportunities. It 
revealed in pictures with explanatory text 
the work, services, membership, and ex- 
penditures of the public schools for the 
year 1937-38. 

John Perry, agriculture teacher at Pal- 
myra, N.J., plans an integration of 
aesthetics and bucolics. He and his boys are 
building a greenhouse. The structure is 21 
by 21 feet, and is connected with the boiler- 
room by a glass passageway. It will contain 


an automatic heater. This greenhouse 
should provide a hot-bed for numerous 
school projects. 

Glencoe, Ill., has reversed the conven- 
tional strategy in guidance. Superintendent 
Paul J. Misner says: 

In most schools guidance counselors begin to 
study the child when he has become a problem in 
the school. In many advanced school systems guid- 
ance begins when the pupil enters the junior high 
or the senior high school. 

When Miss Kawin, Director of Guidance, organ- 
ized the guidance program of the Glencoe schools 
in the autumn of 1934, she originated a unique 
program in which the school begins to study every 
child as he enters the school system at the kinder- 
garten or the first-grade level. Not only the pupil’s 
mental ability, but also his personality traits and 
his behavior are made the subjects of very careful 
observation and study. 


At Pine Groove, Pennsylvania, education 
does not begin and end with the textbook. 
On November 8, the high-school seniors 
went to the polls to observe at first hand 
how an election board operates. The process 
of voting was explained to the students 
while three of the teachers went through the 
process. 

It is an “ill wind which blows no man 
good.” Reports from Avon, Conn., indicate 
extensive use of the recent hurricane as an 
agency in the motivation of instruction. It 
is an excellent “theme of interest” for in- 
tegrated projects involving literary and ar- 
tistic expression. 

Several state legislatures, including that 
of New York State, have mandated the 
teaching of safety. Many schools have ex- 
perimented successfully with “driver train- 
ing”. Among these schools are: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; Bloomington, II1.; 
State College, Pa.; Saugertes, N.Y. Superin- 
tendent Grant D. Morse of Saugertes says: 

In these schools pupils learn to drive by driving. 


After preliminary instruction in the techniques of 
(Continued on page 320) 
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— EDINORIAL = 
Should the High School Ignore 


Social Disorders? 


“The emphasis in the teaching and study of soci- 
ology should be on social relationships and not on 
social problems. Too much emphasis has been given 
in the past to the discussion of social problems. 
Social anatomy, physiology, and hygiene should be 
stressed instead of such social problems as poverty, 
crime, divorce, and other social disorders. Emphasis 
on such subjects is apt to have a morbid effect upon 
the minds of young people, and teaches them to be 
agitators, radicals, and ‘reformers’. Sociology should 
help to build up social integration, instead of mak- 
ing for social disintegration.” (Italics supplied.) 


HILE the italicized sentence in this 
VN sacs et is unusually frank, its spirit 
is typical of that which dominates the minds 
of timid or complacent adults. To them 
agitators, radicals, and “reformers’’ are 
evils—perhaps unavoidable evils in a not 
quite perfect world, but certainly not to be 
encouraged by the public schools which are 
committed to the gradual amelioration of 
a generally humane and intelligently di- 
rected status quo. 

‘The practice of looking at the world ob- 
jectively, dispassionately, and impersonally 
is at least as old as the Grove of Academe. 
Such a Weltsuschaunung has its place, no 
doubt. Not everyone should join in the pro- 
gram of fighting evil; there is room in limbo 
for the anaemic souls. They form the inert 
masses in all social and economic units who 
contribute to institutional stability, whether 
the institutions be characterized by demo- 
cratic tolerance and good will or by fascis- 
tic pride, hate, and coercion, whether the 
societies in which they find themselves are 
static or dynamic. If they are in a stream 


*A Course of Study for the Secondary Schools of 
Montana issued by the State Department of Public 
Instruction under the direction of Elizabeth Ireland, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1932. (Para- 
graph dealing with directions to teachers on a course 
in sociology for the secondary schools of Montana.) 


they move in leisurely fashion with the cur- 
rent; if they are in a pool they just float. 
Social integration is important and these 
dilettanti form the important core for it. 

There need be little fear, however, that 
the ranks of the adjustment seekers who are 
aware of “social anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene” will lack recruits. Jesus found only 
twelve disciples who found in social prob- 
lems—sickness, poverty, and institutional 
practices—sufficient cause to make them agi- 
tators, radicals, and “reformers.” Both be- 
fore and after the Year of Our Lord, inten- 
tional social change has always been ini- 
tiated and supported by small minorities 
whose leaders have been challenged by some 
condition which they felt to be unsup- 
portable—in a sense, a “morbid” state of 
mind. 

Schools at all levels, but more especially 
high schools and colleges are to a great ex- 
tent socially futile just because they provide 
escapes into academic, detached, meaning- 
less skills and eruditions for teachers, pupils, 
and parents. Mathematics teachers, science 
teachers, English teachers, history teachers 
know about their subjects but they are sel- 
dom creative or even active mathematicians, 
scientists, writers or readers or speakers, or 
historians in their daily practices. Their in- 
terests are merely in the “anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene” of their subjects. They are 
not sufficiently challenged by the errors, 
the questionable hypotheses, and the doubt- 
ful applications to daily life which these 
subjects inevitably present, to spend their 
own week-ends in explorations, experimen- 
tations, or applications. Their enthusiasms 
do not often penetrate to meanings; they are 
satisfied with technics and devices for im- 
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proving present practice in “teaching” and 
“learning.” 

As a result most of our academic subject 
matter and skills is not inspiring to vigorous 
persons; consequently it is barely learned 
and soon forgotten. Pupils learn to read and 
require remedial instruction in reading 
throughout elementary school, secondary 
school, and college largely because the stuff 
they read sets up no dynamic urges volun- 
tarily to go on reading and reflecting on 
matters connected with the subjects to which 
the school applies reading practice. 

What is true of reading is even more ob- 
viously true of mathematical and scientific 
technics. They are of the schools schooly; 
learning them results in pass-marks, “hon- 
ors”, diplomas, and degrees. They involve 
mathematical and scientific relationships, 
not real mathematical and social problems. 
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So they are straightway lost as soon as the 
instruction is given and the answers passed. 
And so it is bound to be in the case of 
sociology that emphasizes social relation- 
ships and minimizes social problems. The 
former are static, the latter dynamic. The 
former are meaningless unless they are close- 
ly related to the felt needs for positive ac- 
tion that are involved in the latter. It is, 
indeed, only because we are today so nearly 
overwhelmed by such social problems as 
those mentioned in the excerpt quoted at 
the head of this editorial—poverty, crime, 
and divorce—that sociology has an important 
place in school. In a democracy we the 
people accept responsibility for fighting 
disease, injustice, and ugliness. When we 
cease to concern ourselves with social prob- 
lems, we shall have relinquished our sov- 
ereignties. P. W. L. G. 


‘““Children’’— An Insult? 


HE WRITER deplores the tendency of 

many adults to refer to boys and girls 
of all ages up to maturity as children. It is 
especially noticeable among teachers, who 
should know better. 

What is a child? Who are children? 

Taken in its broadest sense, our dic- 
tionaries say children are any offspring or 
descendants. According to that definition, 
of course, anybody of whatever physical or 
mental maturity is a child—even the parents 
and teachers of our pupils! 

In its narrower sense, as applied to youth, 
Webster's New International says childhood 
is that period between infancy and boyhood 
or girlhood. It is incorrect, then, to refer 
to an adolescent as a child. Teachers who 
want to be correct in their use of language 
avoid such an error. 

From reactions observed in pupils, the 
writer believes it is psychologically bad for 
them to be called children. On the one hand 
we say we are training our youth to act 
as adults, to accept the responsibility of 


adulthood and to live in an adult world; 
on the other hand we call them children, 
even to’ their faces! 

Furthermore, the writer believes it is bad 
for the teachers who refer to adolescent 
pupils as children. It indicates that they 
think of them as children. It expresses a 
paternal, or maternal, attitude toward 
pupils on the part of teachers instead of the 
leader or guide-like attitude. 

This carelessness in speaking of pupils 
is especially noticeable in junior high 
schools. Here are enrolled the youngest of 
the pupils who have passed childhood, and 
reference to them as children is no doubt 
largely a carry-over from the elementary 
school. 

To sum up: let us try to be as accurate in 
our nomenclature as befits the teaching pro- 
fession. Let us stop insulting our adoles- 
cents in school. And let us for our own good 
speak of them and think of them as they 
are—certainly not as mere children. EDwARD 
J. LEsser 


= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 
School Board Liability Cases 


By DANIEL“ R2RODGDON.Pu.D,|:D., Li.) 


Trespassers and School 
District Liability 

The New York rule showing non-liability for 
trespassers is well illustrated by the truant pupil 
case. 

A child who had been frequently tardy from 
school was playing truant one day. If a child was 
tardy, it was necessary that he report to the prin- 
cipal’s office before going to class. This particular 
pupil, realizing how tortuous the way and difficult 
the road to the principal’s office, decided that for 
his own peace of mind it would be better to play 
truant. 

He entered the school yard one-half hour after 
school had begun for the day. Thus he disobeyed 
the orders of the principal, and in doing this he 
lost his right as a licensee and became a trespasser. 

He went around to the back of the school build- 
ing where there was a flight of stairs. Above the 
flight of stairs, a wire mesh covered the stairwell. 
This wire mesh had negligently been left out of 
repair. The pupil climbed to the top of the wire 
covering and fell through the hole to the bottom 
of the stairwell and was killed. 

The court held that the board of education was 
under no obligation to keep the premises safe for 
the benefit of trespassers, intruders, volunteers, or 
licencees coming upon it without invitation, ex- 
pressed or implied. 

Basajiam v. Board of Education of New York 
(1924), 211 App. Div. 347, 207 N.Y.S. 298. Misc. 530, 
204 N.Y.S. 263, rev. 122, 

A board of education in New York has not been 
held liable for their negligence for injuries occa- 
sioned thereby to a pupil who was a trespasser or 
one who was forbidden to enter a certain place or 
room. A pupil injured by an unguarded buzz saw 
in a manual training room of a school could not 
collect damages for the board’s negligence in not 
complying with the law requiring proper guards on 
the saw, as he had no right to be in the room. 

Johnson v. Board of Education of Hudson (1927), 
210 App. Div. 723. 

The board of education owes no duty to a 
trespasser whether he be pupil or outsider. There- 
fore, a board of education could not be held liable 


for injuries to a pupil in a chemical laboratory who 
was performing an unauthorized chemical experi- 
ment. It made no difference whether the board of 
education had approved the course of study or had 
not approved the course of study. 

Gregory v. Rochester Board of Education (1927), 
222 App. Div. 284, 225 N.Y.S. 279. 


English Cases 


In England boards of education are liable for 
failure to maintain the school building or premises 
in a safe and suitable condition. 

Morris v. Carnarvon Co., 1910, 1 K.B. 840. 

Ching v. Surrey Co., 1910, 1 K.B. 736. 

An English board of education was liable for 
failure to provide safe means of transportation to 
and from school for the pupils. 

A board of education was liable for leaving dan- 
gerous materials on the playground. 

Boards of education were liable for the teacher’s 
failure to warn pupils in a Chemistry class of the 
dangerous materials of a chemical being used in an 
experiment in the laboratory. 

Shrimpton v. Hartfordshire Co., 1910, 104 L.T. 
Rep. N.S. 145. 

Jackson v. Lindon Co., 28 T.L.R. 359. 

Shepherd v. Essex Co., 29 T.L.R. 303. 


Liability of Boards of Education 
in Canada 


Saskatchewan school districts are liable for negli- 
gence in furnishing any defective supplies or equip- 
ment which may cause injury to a pupil. 

Edmondson v. Moosejaw School District, 1920, 
13 Sask. L. 516, 55 Dom. L.R. 563, 3 West Wkly. 
979- 

But the courts do not hold the school district 
liable when supplies or equipment not dangerous 
if correctly handled are used by a pupil ignorant 
of their proper use and cause him injury. 

In Ontario, boards of education are liable for 
negligence in leaving dangerous holes on_play- 
grounds unguarded. However, they are not liable as 
insurers for loss of clothing from a cloakroom in a 
school unless there is negligence. Alberta school 
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boards are liable for failure or neglect to repair 
playground equipment. 

Shaw v. St. Thomas Board of Education, 2 Ont. 
W.N. 510, 18 Ont. W.R. 165. 

Stevenson v. Toronto Board of Education, 46 
Ont. L. 146, 17 Ont. W.N. 52, 49 Dom. L.R. 673. 

Schultz v. Grasswold School District, 1930, 3 Dom. 
L.R. 600. 


The School District Should Pay 


“Perhaps,” says Edwards, “the courts are right in 
refusing to change an ancient and well-established 
policy, but the position taken by the courts by no 
means settles the question. Why should not the 
state as a matter of social justice subject itself and 
its agents to liability for certain classes of torts or 
for all torts? 

“The performance of the duties of government 
inevitably results in the injury of certain individuals. 
Agents of the government, like all others, may be 
guilty of carelessness and negligence. Should the 
innocent individual who is injured as a result of 
such negligence be required to bear the inevitable 
consequences alone? 

“Why are not the injuries which the state inflicts 
on its citizens in the conduct of its business as 
much a part of the costs of government as are the 
roads it builds or the schools it maintains?’” 

New York and other states have proved that the 
non-liability doctrine is not altogether a sound 
public policy, and the public policy which a few 
states have been willing to accept is more in line 
with honorable and just conduct toward its fellow 
citizens and helpless little children. 


The Reform Movement 


The argument that individual advantage must 
give way to public welfare and not be made to 
override public good may be a sound policy as a 
general rule of law, but it certainly is inappropriate 
and misapplied when school districts are concerned. 

If liability is imposed upon a school district, it 
can and should insure against such liability, thereby 
protecting the public funds provided for education 
and likewise protecting the public and the children 
of the public from careless indifference and negli- 
gence of school boards. 

New York State has proved this to be a sound, 
reasonable, and humane solution to tort liability. 
So have four other states, and it has not proved 
ruinous to the public school systems. 

Canada and England likewise find little to ad- 
mire in our non-liability philosophy. Neither should 
the people, and the educators in our school systems 


1 Edwards, Newton, “The Courts and the Public 
Schools.” 
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subscribe to a legal dogma so contrary to fair play. 
The fact that some jurisdictions exist and live with 
a more humane concept of school board responsi- 
bility is evidence that the non-liability rule is a relic 
of the Dark Ages and should be abandoned. 

The state and its government is in much better 
position to do all in its power to adjust a wrong 
and compensate for an injury due to its negligence 
than any private agency. The state law compels an 
individual to pay for his torts. It compels private 
agencies to adjust their wrongs. Why should the 
state itself, then, be allowed to exist as an “un- 
touchable” when it has committeed a wrong, and 
killed or maimed a child through the negligence of 
those entrusted to carry on its affairs? 

A new movement is slowly changing the judicial 
records concerning school districts. This movement 
is of vital interest to the people of a state as well 
as to public-school administrators and public-school 
corporations. It may not be long before other states 
will accept a more humane view toward govern- 
mental misfeasance of school districts. Five states 
in this country have already adopted this philosophy 
to varying degrees. 


Teacher's Negligence Is School 
District's Negligence 


A recent statute in New York has made a board 
of education liable for the negligence of a teacher 
acting within the scope of his duties. California has 
a similar statute. 

In the State of Washington a case of great im- 
portance seems to indicate the leaning toward hold- 
ing school boards liable for negligence of teachers. 
Washington has a statute covering the subject. The 
following case, however, did not seem to come 
within that statute, yet the board was held liable: 

A radio aerial, strung by a teacher, fell so as 
to hang over a high tension electric transmission 
cable and reach to the school yard. The principal 
and teachers were supposed to have been super- 
vising the yard, but they allowed the live wire to 
remain hanging over the electric transmission cable 
and did not keep the children from going into the 
school yard, made dangerous by this electrically 
charged wire. A pupil, playing in the yard, was 
burned on this wire. 

The court held that this boy, being eleven years 
of age and in the fourth grade, did not know there 
was any danger in the wire. The court applied the 
rule that only that degree of care is required of a 
child of that age and experience that could be 
reasonably expected of him. The school district was 
held liable. 

Rice v. School District No. 302, 140 Wash. 189, 
248 Pac. 388. 


2 BOOK REVIEWS —*% 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


The Community School, by SAMUEL E. 
Everett and others. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1938. xii+487 
pages, $2.25. 

There’s a leak in the dyke—one which the col- 
lective thumbs of that group of educators who look 
upon school as a unique institution, separate and 
distinct from the community which gives it rise, 
will have difficulty in stopping. And the leak de- 
velops not out of defects in the super-structure of 
the academic type of school. Rather it develops in 
the foundations upon which this type of school is 
built. 

Any one interested in exploring the point of 
view expressed above will find The Community 
School an excellent source of both theoretical and 
practical material. Kilpatrick states the philosophy 
of this viewpoint in the introduction. 

Following his statement are illustrations (a sep- 
arate chapter for each) of the ways and means by 
which nine different schools have betaken them- 
selves to their communities and have brought the 
communities to the schools. That this type of inter- 


action has enriched and vitalized both school life 
and community life is clear. The first-hand ac- 
quaintance of the reviewer with two of the pro- 
grams described supports the belief that highly 
desirable changes have taken place in these schools 
as a result of their programs of community coép- 
eration. The descriptions of these programs given 
in The Community School are both accurate and 
well written. 

The annotated bibliography should prove useful. 
The references appear to have been selected with 
care. GLENN S. THOMPSON 


Science in General Education, Report of the 
Committee on the Function of Science in 
General Education. Commission on the 
Secondary-School Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. xii + 
591 pages, $3. 

Almost twenty-five years ago John Dewey char- 
acterized the teaching of science in a none too 
complimentary fashion. He said: 

“... at present, the pupil too often has a choice 
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only between beginning with a study of the results 
of prior specialization where the material is isolated 
from his daily experiences, or with miscellaneous 
nature study, where material is presented at hap- 
hazard and does not lead anywhere in particular. 
... A large part of the comparative ineffectiveness 
of the teaching of the sciences . . . is the result of 
a separation which is inavoidable when one begins 
with technically organized subject matter.” 

Just this year, Mr. J. A. Sauwerys, lecturer and 
tutor at the University of London, in the March 
issue of Science Education spoke as follows: 

“Teachers of science over here (the United States) 
seem keenly aware of their social responsibilities 
and very desirous that their work shall meet the 
needs of their pupils. But it is sad to note the 
enormous distance between these ideals and the 
practices of the classroom. In the Senior High 
School in particular the work done seems about as 
abstract and academic as in England. It is so sur- 
prising, after talking with a teacher imbued with 
the social philosophy of John Dewey, to hear that 
same man in the classroom teaching like a pedant 
imbued with Aristotelianism.” 

Has there been any marked progress in the 
teaching of science in the quarter century encom- 
passing these two quotations? The reader may 
answer the question to his own satisfaction. To the 
reviewer, the need for a thoroughgoing change in 
both content and method is still great. The sup- 
position that science teachers now have a social 
philosophy anywhere near as clear cut as that of 
which Mr. Sauwerys speaks is questionable. 

One good step in the direction of achieving a 
social philosophy for science teaching, reorganizing 
its content, and making its method really the method 
of science, would be for all actual or prospective 
science teachers to study thoroughly Science in 
General Education. Having done so, it is likely that 
such teachers would be changed persons. That their 
classroom conduct would be changed also is a 
gamble, but what other suggestion has greater 
promise? 

This book, the product of some of the best minds 
in general education and in science, is nicely set 
up in four parts with four appendices containing a 
wealth of illustrative material. There is a great 
deal of illustrative material throughout, in fact. 

Part I deals with “Science Teaching in Relation 
to General Education”, emphasizing particularly 
the purpose of education in a democracy and its 
implications for the science program. 

Part IJ, on “Teaching Science to Meet the Needs 
of the Adolescents in the Basic Aspects of Living”, 
is an attack on the problems of both content and 
method from a standpoint usually neglected. Those 
believers in technically organized subject matter 
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taught by formal methods will find little comfort 
here. So be it! 

Part III gives real help in “Understanding the 
Student and Evaluating His Growth.” 

The high point in the book for science teachers 
is Part IV. The authors have succeeded in stating 
“How the Teacher May Make Use of the Report” 
in a way that really should enable a teacher to do 
so. This fact, in itself, is notable. Too often have 
good treatises in this field (and others) brought us 
nicely through the theoretical aspects of the prob- 
lem, and then left us there—to work out for our- 
selves, and in many instances, of course, to guess 
how we could make it applicable to the classroom 
situation. 

It may be that the science teacher referred to 
by Mr. Sauwerys (the one with a fine social philoso- 
phy who taught like an Aristotelian pedant) should 
not be held too strictly accountable for the dis- 
crepancy between his theory and his practice. Poor 
fellow—what someone should have done for him 
long ago is precisely what the authors of Science 
and General Education have tried to do for all of 
us in Part IV. Their suggestions are good. 

Experienced secondary-school teachers, prospec- 
tive secondary-school teachers, and instructors in 
teacher preparatory institutions—you’d better have 
a look, for the report is worthy of widespread atten- 
tion! GLENN S. THOMPSON 


The CLEARING HousE 


The Structure and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, 
1938. 128 pages, 50 cents. 


This volume of the ad interim reports of the 
Educational Policies Commission was prepared by 
a sub-committee under the chairmanship of George 
D. Strayer. It exemplifies the forthrightness of 
statement and the persuasive logic of its major 
author. In format, it continues the high standard set 
by the Commission’s first report. 

The titles of the five chapters that make up this 
report are: I, The Structure and Scope of Public 
Education; II-IV, The Administration of Public 
Education: Local School Administration; State 
School Administration; and Federal Relations to 
Education; and V, Public Schools. 

Most progressive schoolmen will find themselves 
in agreement with the statements and conclusions 
of this report, and will be very grateful for having 
their beliefs so succinctly and convincingly set 
forth. In the final chapter, Dr. Strayer’s committee 
restates the argument for restricting public educa- 
tional moneys to public schools, thereby taking 
issue in this regard with the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee, whose report on Federal 
Aid for Education was made public last winter. 
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100 for $ 7.50 
500 for $35.00 
1000 for $60.00 


FISH-EATING BIRDS 


By Ellsworth D. Lumley, conservation authority 
Introduction by W. L. McAtee, U. S. Biological Survey 


OUR NATION’S FORESTS 


By Rosalie Edge, Chairman, Emergency Conservation Commission 
Introduction by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior 


These two beautifully illustrated, inexpensive Units are the first of a series of 


Ready in March 


EAGLES 
By E. D. Lumley 
Intro. by F. H. Herrick 
author of 
The American Eagle 


authoritative booklets on conservation problems that are being sponsored by 
the Emergency Conservation Committee, a non-profit organization with a social 
purpose. The enormous drains on America’s natural resources in the past and 
the present can be slowed down only by an informed rising generation. In these 
booklets some of the foremost conservation authorities in the country tell a 
dramatic story that will interest and thrill pupils. Every high-school library 
should have sufficient copies of these Units to supply supplementary materials 


for social studies, biology, and economics courses, and forum and nature clubs. 


March-May publication: 
“Hawks” “Owls” 
“Shortage of 
Waterfowl” 


Emergency Conservation Committee 
234 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Book REVIEWS 


The Novel of Adolescence in France; the 
Study of Literary Theme, by Justin 
O’Brien. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. 240 pages, $2.50. 

All over the world, in the development of the 
modern novel, there has been increased emphasis 
placed on the subject of adolescence. Dr. O’Brien 
has limited his study to French fiction, dealing with 
such authors as Bourget, Gide, Rolland, Cocteau, 
Mauriac. 

Before 1890, the adolescent could scarcely be 
found in the French novel. In the forty years, how- 
ever, from 1890 to 1930, more than a hundred 
novels of adolescence appeared, considerably more 
than half of them during the post-war decade. “By 
a novel of adolescence, the author means that type 
of novel which deals primarily with the pressing 
problems of the formative age.” He shows the cult 
of adolescence which followed Andre Gide’s glorifi- 
cation of youth. 

The second part of the study shows the attack 
of various authors on this problem. 

The results of Dr. O’Brien’s study are invaluable 
as a guide to the history of manners as well as 
literature in the post-war era. Such material should 
be of importance to the sociologist, the teacher, and 
the psychologist as well as to the student of litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that Dr. O’Brien’s study 
will stimulate interest in the same subject in other 
languages, for such authors as James Joyce, Somer- 
set Maugham, Thomas Mann, Jacob Wassermann, 
Papini, Miguel de Unamuno represent only a few 
of the other authors who have dealt with the crit- 
ical problems of adolescence. 

DorotHy I. MULGRAVE 


Abstracts, Graduate Theses in Education 
1931-36, Compiled and Edited by Car- 
TER V. Goop and GORDON HENDRICKSON. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1936. xix+249 
pages, $2. 


This volume represents a project which might 


well be undertaken in a systematic way by all” 


graduate schools and departments. It is especially 
valuable for those institutions which do not require 
publication of theses, but would be in order for 
others as well. The publication and distribution of 
well-selected abstracts in this form doubtless gives 
students an added sense of responsibility and pride 
in other work, and in addition is an excellent 
method of institutional publicity. 

The abstracts here presented offer many valuable 
references and are suggestive of further needed 
research along a variety of lines. Three (23 per cent) 
of the 13 abstracts relate directly to the secondary 
school, although 64 (34 per cent) of the 186 theses 





Enriched Teaching of Mathematics 
in the Junior and Senior High 
School. Revised Edition. By Maxie N. 


Wooprinc and VERA SANForRD. Cloth 
$1.75. 


Planned on the same pattern as the first edition, 
this volume includes much new material and many 
new sections and features. It provides teachers with 
lists of materials drawn from many fields for use in 
developing integrated and correlated units of in- 
struction in the various areas of mathematics, with 
suggestions for club work, and bibliographies deal- 
ing with the historical and cultural aspects of the 
subject. 


Laboratory Techniques of Teaching. 
The Contribution of Research to Teach- 
ers Planning the Individualization of In- 
struction. By THomas H. Briccs and 
others. 81 pp. Paper 90 cents. 


A valuable guide to planning laboratory techniques 
in high school teaching, Summarizes and interprets 
the findings of research and applies them to the 
special problem of individualized instruction. 


Fundamentals of Housing Study. A 
Determination of Factors Basic to an 
Understanding of American Housing 
Problems. By JosEPpH Earut DaAvIEs, 
Ph.D. 356 pp. Cloth $2.85. 


An analysis of the current writings of housing ex- 
perts which offers to the teacher a collection of 
fundamental factual material, sets up objectives 
essential to a study of housing, lists remedial pro- 
cedures advocated by authorities, and provides a 
sample unit on housing, planned for use with high 
school and adult groups. 


The Library-Museum of Music and 
Dance. By ARTHUR P. Moor, Ph.D. 186 
pp. Cloth $2.25. 


This volume describes a new type of museum—a 
museum of sound and movement in which one may 
hear the music and see the dancing of all the 
world. 


History of Greek Play Production 
in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties from 1881 to 1936. By Domis 
E. Piucce, Ph.D. 186 pp. Cloth $1.85. 


A study of presentations of the Athenian drama 
by departments of Greek and Speech. Various pro- 
ductions are described in detail. 
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listed as written during the period are in this field. 
These three deal respectively with “A Course in 
Psychology for the High School”, “The Measure- 
ment of Social-Civic Intelligence of High-School 
Students”, and “The Private Academy Movement in 
Indiana from 1850 to 1900”, and are thus limited in 
scope. PAUL V. WEST 


The Teaching of Physical Sciences in the 
Secondary Schools of the United States, 
France, and Soviet Russia, by ALEXANDER 
Erron. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. Viit 296 pages, $2.35. 

This doctorate study compared the teaching of 
secondary-school science in the United States, France, 
and Soviet Russia. Factors considered in this triple 
comparison were: courses of study, training of 
science teachers, nature of tests and examinations, 
character of textbooks, methodology of science teach- 
ing, conduct of extra-curricular science teaching, 
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utilization of science equipment. The research 
technique employed is unusual for a doctorate thesis 
involving comparison. One does not find a single 
sigma, probable error, or significance of the differ- 
ence. The study is descriptively analytical. 

The author’s conclusions are based upon a criti- 
cal evaluation of the practices of the three countries 
in terms of their respective aims and objectives. 
Unspecialized science courses in the United States 
can be critically appraised only in relation to the 
conception of American democracy and a hetero- 
geneous, unselected clientele. The demand for cul- 
ture generale in France explains the precision and 
rigid standards of French physics. The technological 
character of Soviet chemistry reflects the polytechni- 
zation of the national economy. ORLIE M. CLEM 


Founding Teachers College: Reminiscences 
of the Dean Emeritus, by JAMES EARL 
RusseLLt. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. 106 pages. 


In this beautiful volume are printed the three 
addresses of Dean Russell given in October, 1937, 
as the Grace H. Dodge Lectures. They are entitled: 
“Origins of Teachers College’; “The Outlook in 
1897”; and “Teachers College Becomes a Profes- 
sional School”. 

Appendix A is Dean Russell’s letter of June 15, 


LOGIC IN GEOMETRY 


The Importance of Certain Concepts and Laws of Logic for the 


Study and Teaching of Geometry 


By NATHAN Lazar, Pu.D. 


Are your students sharks at originals but still making hair-brained, erratic judg- 
ments outside of the classroom? Dr. Lazar tells teachers how to make the study 
of geometry real training in logical thinking. He offers a new solution to the old 
problem of transfer by showing specifically how to teach students to apply the 
methods of logical reasoning learned in the study of geometry to real life prob- 
lems. Here are fresh answers to the challenge “What good is geometry?” 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
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2 Birds” with one Stone* 


* Bird No. 1— Greater advance in pure 
mathematics skills 


Bird No. 2—Social-economic infor- 
mation and citizenship 


* The Stone: 


HBoyece-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 
7th or 8th Grade 


FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of family life, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84¢ 


8th or 9th Grade 
LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical applications of geometry, 96¢ 


All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises and diagnostic tests, 85¢ 


Motivated Mathematics is Easier 
for Pupils to Learn 


The three social-economic mathematics Units of this series present their 
mathematics exercises in terms of important social and economic prob- 
lems. These problems are developed around the focus points of the 
pupil’s self-interest. This sound, basic motivation of mathematics work 
is responsible for the fact that pupils actually like their Boyce-Beatty 
classes. And the fact that teachers using this series have obtained un- 
usually satisfactory results. The Geometry Unit offers pupils a profitable 
and enjoyable introduction to formal geometry by interesting them in 
the practical applications of the theories. The Drill Unit is the most 
scientific drill book yet published, and the most economical for a school 
to use. The Boyce-Beatty series is superior for all junior-high-school 
classes—and strikingly superior for classes of non-academic or back- 
ward pupils on the senior-high-school level. 


30-DAY APPROV AL—Net price of 5 Units, $3.38 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
ABSTRACTS 


Appraisals and Abstracts of Available 
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1899, to Miss Dodge, stating his position in favor 
of a middle ground between spontaneity and super- 
imposed standards. Appendix B is his final Report 
to the Trustees, dated June 30, 1927, in which he 
briefly summarizes the outcomes of his stewardship 
and elaborates the challenge of professional educa- 
tion. 

The platform of Dean Russell, already consciously 
constructed when he took up his work at Teachers 
College, was that the schools from kindergarten to 
university should be used as a means of coérdinating 
formal instruction with the educational influences 
proceeding from the home, the church, the press, 
and other social forces. In other words, to make the 
schools instruments of education as well as means 
of instruction. Teachers capable of such service 
would be truly professional workers. 

How he and his colleagues, by forethought, trial, 
and error, consciously held ideals, and reasonable 
compromises welded together the structures and 
merged the dynamic forces that created Teachers 
College is told in Chapters II and III. It is an 
inspiring story—one which every educator and alert 
citizen may read with pride and profit. 


Adaptability of Public School Systems, by 
Paut R. Morr and Francis G. CORNELL. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 146 pages, $2.10. 

The social lag which is so generally exemplified 
by the complacent continuance of outmoded school 
practices which are implanted in the minds of in- 
fluential teachers, administrators, and other citizens, 
and, hence, of pupils, is primarily a phenomenon 
of local control of the school budget. It is often 
supported and abetted by the bureaucracies of state 
departments of education insofar as their agents 
are now classified or were originally recruited on 
the basis of conventional school practices and 
philosophies. 

Conversely adaptations, whether generic or spe- 
cific, may develop because of awareness of the need 
for change in local schools or communities, and 
sometimes are carried through against the advice or 
even the pressures of State agents, or they may be 
urged, supported, and even superimposed by State 
laws or regulations. 

In this volume, the authors report the results of 
a study, carried on with the assistance of the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Research in the 
Social Sciences, the Works Progress Administration, 
and the Carnegie Corporation, to explore and 
evaluate the relationships between the freedom of 
the local school district to initiate and support or 
to eliminate or neglect adaptations to meet current 
needs. Their study led them to set up criteria for 
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A program available for your spring semester: 


2 Teacher Manuals for 


HIGH SCHOOL HOMEROOM 
Group Guidance 


For the spring semester, you can introduce a modern, practical, authoritative group 


guidance program in your 10th and 11th 


grade homerooms by ordering a copy of one 


of the manuals below for each of the homeroom teachers. 


No pupil textbooks needed: Each manual contains the materials of instruc- 
tion, which the homeroom teacher presents to the class for study and discus- 


sion. 


Teacher helps develop expertness: Each of the 60 problems and 52 cases 
in these books contains such adequate helps to the teacher (see below) that 
homeroom teachers conduct the work expertly. 


These two manuals are the authoritative work of Dr. Allen and committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Allen is assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of guidance of the Providence, R.I., public schools, and is also the 
expert consultant in guidance of the U. S. Office of Education. He is former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


lith Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROLBEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly faced 
by high-school pupils. These committees also collabo- 
rated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the pupil 
to his environment, his studies, and his future life. 

Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps 
to the homeroom teacher for each of the 60 problems 
include: Statement of the objectives, references, dis- 
cussion of the principal issues involved, suggested 
projects, and timing and motivation of the problem. 

Net price of 10 copies for 10 homerooms, 
$15.60; for 20 homerooms, $31.20. 


List price, $1.95 


10th Grade 
32 Case Conferences: 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group-guidance work that involves char- 
acter. The method is adequately developed in this 
book for the first time. The 52 tested cases deal with 
the personal social relations of pupils. 

Helps to the Teacher: Helps and instructions for 
each one of the 52 case conferences include: Statement 
of the objectives, references, discussion of principal 
issues involved, summary of the course of the discus- 
sion and conclusion, and timing and motivation of the 
case. 

Net price of 10 copies for 10 homerooms, 
$12.40; for 20 homerooms, $24.80. 


List price, $1.55 
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judging adaptability, to identify the social-economic 
and school factors that influence it, and the process 
of adaptation itself. 

The results of the study are inevitably inconclu- 
sive. Aside from the factual material reported, the 
outcomes are stated in the form of hypotheses, some 
of which are elaborated in Chapter VI, “The Adapt- 
ability Claim for Local Initiative.” Both these and 
all other hypotheses call for further study. 


Comprehensive Examination in Secondary 
Education, Forms I and II and Manual, 
by N. W. Newsom, C. H. SMELTZER, and 
H. T. Bowpen. Keokuk, Iowa: The 
Extra-Curricular Publishing Company, 
1938. 

This examination is designed to measure the 
ability of students preparing to teach in the sub- 
ject matter of psychology and education, after they 
have completed the usually prescribed professional 
courses. It makes no claim to measuring probable 
teaching success. Within the very limited area for 
which it is adapted, the tests seem valid. How im- 
portant the information tested may be, competent 
persons would doubtless disagree. So long as courses 
in subjects do stress factual outcomes, it is ob- 
viously desirable to discover whether students do 
know the data and verbalisms taught. 
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The two forms of the test are of the same length 
and scope, and of essentially the same difficulty and 
variability. The coefficients of reliability are .go for 
Form I and .89 for Form II. They are very easily 
scored. 


The Behavior of Students Under the Honor 
and Proctor Systems, by WiLu1AM G. 
CaMPBELL. Los Angeles: The University 
of California Press. 95 pp. 


For several decades the argument between “senti- 
mentalists” and “hard-boiled realists” has run on in 
the area of the purposes and products of honor 
systems in high school and college. 

Objective data regarding the actual effects of 
honor and proctor systems have, however, been al- 
most utterly lacking, though related studies of hon- 
esty and deceit have suggested the need for facts. 
Hence the welcome that must meet Dr. Campbell’s 
carefully controlled study of the comparative hon- 
esty of young people who were accustomed to one 
system or the other. 

The technical procedure and the conclusions 
drawn by the author are important to teachers and 
all others who are interested in the ethical-moral 
lives of their fellow mortals. In general they should 
support the determination of the “sentimentalists” 
to bolster and trust the integrity of the individual. 
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Practical : Informative . Dignified 


The National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Digest 
Size Designed to Stimulate and Promote 
the Advancement of Education 
Among Negroes 


This periodical supplies timely and factual infor- 
mation to the increasing number of persons and 
institutions interested in the life and education 
of Negroes. It is now in its second year of pub- 
lication. During the past year it received a very 
enthusiastic and wide-spread approval from libra- 
ties, coileges, schools, and educators. It carried 
over 100 major articles representing the best and 
most recent thought and activity in all fields of 


education as related to Negroes. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year 


Published monthly from September to 
June inclusive 


For sample copy and further information write 


The National Educational Outlook Among Negroes 
1210 Lamont St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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Q. How can out-of-school youth avoid being 






“taken in” by the training school racket? 









Read 
Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., in Occupa- 


“Gyp Training Schools’ by 






tions for December. 









. How can your school set up a low cost job 


finding service for its graduates and drop- 






outs? 






- Read Guy Nicholson’s story about “Co- 






operative Placement Service for Jun- 






iors,” in Occupations for January. 









. How can your school and state benefit 


through the Occupational Information and 






Guidance Service recently established in the 


U.S. Office of Education? 







- Read explanatory articles in the No- 






vember and January issues of Occu- 






pations. 










. How can any school superintendent, high 






school principal, teacher or counselor best 


keep abreast of developments in the Occu- 






pational Adjustment field? 







By subscribing NOW to 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 






$3.50 per year 






Write for free sample copy 
National Occupational Conference 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 305) 


handling a car, the rules of the road and the laws 
involved, each learner in turn takes his place behind 
the wheel of a car and begins to drive. By the side 
of the learner sits the instructor, who has at his feet 
an auxiliary set of controls, including brake and 
clutch. 


The Teaneck, N.J., High School has in- 
augurated a course in astronomy. ‘The stu- 
dents use a telescope built at a cost of 
$10,000 by the Bergen County Astronomers 
Association. The instrument is available to 
the students two nights a week. The Board 
of Education provides a small building on 
the school premises. 


Dr. Alonzo F. Meyers of New York Uni- 
versity, addressing recently the New Jersey 
Association of Secondary School Depart- 
ment heads, laid down two fundamental 
assumptions for a philosophy of coédperative 
supervision: (1) the amount and kind of 
supervision depends on the qualifications 
of those supervised, and (2) a true profession 
largely supervises itself. Dr. Meyers believes 
that with better preparation of teachers, 
classroom supervision as such will be re- 
duced. 


Pemberton, N.J. High School has com- 
pleted a 1,000 foot 16 mm silent film. It is 
entitled “Meet Pemberton High”, and pic- 
tures the school day of the average student. 
In recent weeks, the film has been shown in 
the various communities sending students to 
the Pemberton High School. The film has 
significant guidance values for prospective 
students. The length of time for showing 
is 40 minutes. 


“Contemporary Poets’ is a series of rec- 
ords made available for classroom use by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The series includes Vachel Lindsay’s read- 
ing of “The Congo” and Robert Frost’s 
reading of “Mending Wall”. A list of 
records will be sent on request. 
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TENTH-GRADE BOOK IN THE LYMAN-JOHNSON SERIES 
Lyman- a ohnson- Bessey 
THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP 


A stimulating new high-school course 


that features directed purposeful activi ties 


HIS FRESH, unhackneyed, interesting course is centered on the 
os and use. Through purposeful activity programs based on 
directed experiences, it helps the student to perfect his knowledge at 
the same time that it stimulates and directs his power to reason, to imag- 


ine, to feel, and to express his ideas well. 


Throughout the program the student sharpens his learning through 
skillfully directed practice which maintains his interest while expanding 
his knowledge of essentials. He learns through use to analyze sentence 
and paragraph relationships. He engages in all sorts of communica- 
tional activities based on normal life situations. He refines and extends 
his vocabulary. He gains an English sense. He learns how to handle 
ideas as speaker, listener, and writer, and how to use his mental processes. 


All the way through he appraises both what he does and what others do. 


Typical chapters enlivening THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP are 
“Taking Mental Notes,” “Everyday Problems in Conversation,” 
“Making Sound Judgments,” “Aids to Clear Understanding,” “Prac- 
tical Aids in English.” A wide range of abilities is provided for. The 
volume is illustrated with many attractive photographs. Ready im the 


Spring. 
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The book that will guide the 
principal in performing the 
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administration 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 


By 
R. EMERSON LANGFITT AND HIGH-SCHOOL 


School of Education OR C5 AN 5 Z ATI O N 
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Here, at last, is a book focussed on the key job of 
administration. The discussion and information cover 
The discussion, practices, and tech- every step of this crucial task, from such problems as 


niques apply to schedule-making in gathering, classifying, and interpreting the necessary in- 


high schools of every type and size. formation, and a consideration of the factors which enter 


into schedule-making, to the actual techniques and me- 
chanical work of blue-printing the plan. The enlightened 
interpretation of the daily schedule as a part of pupil- 
This is an indispensable handbook guidance is the approach. 


to guide the inexperienced adminis- Never before has there been available in one conveni- 


trator; for the experienced, it reveals ent place the wealth of material on this subject that is 
unsuspected possibilities for the en- collected here. From widely scattered sources the author 
richment of instruction, and for eas- has gleaned and utilized the best that experts have 


ing a burdensome task as often as thought and written. Every point of discussion, moreover, 
is illustrated by examples of practice in schools through- 


schedule-making comes avound. 
out the land. 
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